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BY FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 
Shadowy steeds of cloud 

Over the mountain’s head, 
Yes, and a shadowy car, 
Wherein a lady stands, 

Driving the steeds of cloud; 

A crescent is on her brow, 
And it flashes with silvery light, 
And o’er it the evening star, 
Lucent and calmly bright, 
Flashes an answer back 

To the silvery crescent’s gleam. 
Is it the evening mist, 

’Mid breath of violets wild, 
Leaving the cares of earth 
For freedom of the sky? 

No, ’tis a tribute of praise, 
Wafted on incense sweet 

To her whose answering smile, 
Whose radiant, answering smile 
Floods with beauty the earth, 
Till heaven and earth are one. 


If life were only what a man 

Thinks daily of—his little care, 
His petty ill, his trivial plan; 

His sordid scheme to hoard and spare; 
His meagre ministry, his all 

Unequal strength to breast the stream; 
His large regret—repentance small; 

His poor, unrealized dream— 
’T were scarcely worth a passing nod; 

Meet it should end where it began. 
But ’tis not so. Life is what God 

Is daily thinking of for man. 

—Julie M. Lippman. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Pittsburg Dispatch: Asa matter of fact, the average 
of taacher's wages is too small for the best resu!ts. 


Proressor BaiLey of Cornell: Nature study is 
-the seeing of the things one looks at and drawing 
proper conclusions therefrom. 

Dr. Avsert E. Maury, Slippery Rock, Pa.: The 
nature study movement is now the most conspicuous 
feature in educational methods. 


J. Liserty Topp, Philadelphia: The tendency in 
school work has been too much toward extravagance 
in equipment and parsimony toward instructors. 


A. McAnprew, Brooklyn: A teacher's 
salary shovld be based on the intent to put him in 
the best physical and mental condition for his work. 

A. L. Sarrorp, Beverly, Mass. : There is no chance 
for any question but that the schools are vastly better 
than ever before, and they are to be made by present 
conditions vastly better than they are. 

E_mer E. Brown: I wish to propose an educa. 
tional principle which I conceive to be fitting to this 
new order of things: Every man’s education should 
carry him as far up the course of general culture as 
he can go consistently with his other duties in life , 
but every man’s education should be rounded out with 
technical training for some definite occupation in life. 


G. F. Ayres, Pu. D., Kansas City: Uniformity in 
educational methods is a clog to soul growth. We do 
not want uniformity in our systems. The strenuous 
efforts after uniformity amongst our educational asso- 
ciations is wrong, is subversive of the very end for 
which we educate. “The consummation devoutly to 
be desired” is unity, not uniformity. Uniformity 
pertains to the outward form; unity, to the soul of 
our methods. 


MASSACHUSETTS TEACHERS’ 


ASSOCIATION. 


SPRINGFIELD: NovemBer 25 anp 26. 


The fifty-fourth annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Teachers’ Association can scarcely be character- 
ized as a distinguished one. In the matter of attend- 
ance and the quality of the programme, it was con- 
siderably below similar meetings held the past month 
in Connecticut and Rhode Island; and judged by 
standards of size of membership and enthusiasm it 
could searcely be compared with similar gatherings 
held in any one of a dozen Western states. A num- 
ber of the school men seemed to have the impression 
that the small attendance was largely conditioned by 
the quality of the programme; and the murmurings 
of these critics found expression in the resolution in- 
troduced by Mr. Balliet calling the attention of the 
directorate to the need of increasing the exchequer of 
the association. There were absences of speakers, 
too, at the Springfield meeting, such as must always 
be expected when speakers are paid little more than 
their traveling expenses, and not always these. But 
these are defects which the association can and should 
remedy. 

There was some good music at the opening session, 
conducted by Miss Rogers, after which Frank F. Mur- 
dock, principal of the state normal school at North 
Adams, discussed some of the higher motives in teach- 
ing and learning. He contended that the ideal is the 
end of all action. From gravitation to humanity all 
nature is active in view of some definite ideal or end. 
Although President Hall spoke passably well on a 
much-neglected phase of education—motor  train- 
ing—those familiar with his public addresses must 
have had the conviction that he was considerably be- 
low his Ile showed the interdependence of 
brain and muscle development. The efficiency of old 
Greek education was brought about almost entirely: 
by a recognition of this interdependence. The 
Olympic games he thought had been properly de- 


best. 


scribed as the heart of Greece, the aeme of the 
national Greek life. Farm life in New England down 


to the middle of the present century gave a kind of 
training, not unlike that in ancient Greece, which co- 
ordinated brain and muscle growth. In spite of the 
numerous schools of physical training in our coun- 
try, President Hall very properly deplored the pres- 
ent inefficiency of such training. 

The reports possessed a degree of interest and sug- 
gestiveness altogether uncommon at such gatherings. 
This was pre-eminently true of those made by Secre- 
tary Hill and Superintendent Brodeur. There was 
much in Mr. Hill’s account of school legislation that 
indicated decided progress. The minimum period 
of required schooling has advanced from six months 
to eight. The compulsory age limits have been 
changed from eight to fourteen years to seven to four- 
teen years. Moreover, pupils must attend school all 
the time the schools are in session. The antiquated 
truancy law has been swept away and something 
more feasible substituted, and there has been some 
definite and helpful legislation with reference to the 
organization of high schools. Mr. Brodeur reported 
for the committee on the employment and release of 
teachers, and his report indicated commendable thor- 
oughness in the investigation of existing conditions. 
Upon the basis of his study he made the following 
seven recommendations:— 

(1.) That no attempts should be made by superintendents or 
those in charge of: school affairs to induce teachers to leave 
their positions immediatly before the beginning of the fall term 
or during the first and last month of the school year. (2.) 
That no attempt should be made to induce teachers to leave 
their positions except after the notice of four weeks. (3.) 
That no teacher should be considered an available candidate 
for a new position until he shall have served at least one year 
in his present position, unless he has made it a condition of 
acceptance that he may leave at any time after proper notice. 
(4.) That teachers should be mindful of the interests of the 
achool in which they teach, and be unwilling to leave their posi 


tions unless released by those who have employed them (5.) 
That teachers should be unwilling to leave positions wherein 
they have not served at least one year, unless they have made 
it a condition of acceptance thatthey may leave at any time 
after proper notice. (6.) That itis the duty of school author- 
ities, after notice of four weeks, to release teachers who can 
materially better themselves, unless there are unusual circum- 
stances making such a change exceptionally injurious to the 
schools. (7.) That we deprecate any contract with teachers. 
which is made mainly for the benefit of district, town, or city, 
whereby school authorities seek to obligate teachers to @ 
greater degree than they obligate themselves. 

‘The most profound address of a strictly educational 
character at the Springfield meeting was that by 
Professor Paul H. Hanus of Harvard University on 
some of the contemporary problems in secondary 
education, ‘This was given before the high school 
section. ‘The only way to prepare for life’s oppor- 
tunities, privileges, and duties, he maintained, is 
through participation in them so far as they can be 
rendered interesting, intelligible, and accessible to 
children and youth of school age. This logically 
leads to comprehensive courses of study with a wide 
range of electives. The subject of secondary educa- 
tion was further discussed byllead Master Charles T. 
C. Whitcomb of the Somerville high school, Dr. Eva 
M. Tappan of the Worcester high school, and Prin- 
cipal G. P. Hitchcock of the Fitehburg high school. 

A subject—children’s reading—not especially live 
in itself, was presented ina live manner before the 
grammar school department of the association. 
Principal Charles H. Keyes of the Holyoke high 
school had the leading paper, and he presented the 
results of a comprehensive investigation of the books 
liked best by a good many hundreds of American 
school children, as Well as a summary of the required 
readings in twenty-five American cities,—those in 
New England being Boston, Chicopee, Hartford, New 
Bedford, Springfield, Waterbury, and Worcester. 
The fifteen books oftenest chosen in the order of 
preference were: “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” “Black 
Beauty,” “Robinson Crusoe,” “Little Women,” 
“Evangeline,” “Ivanhoe,” “Sketch Book,” “Lady of 
the Lake,” “Snow-Bound,” “Beautiful Joe,’ “Birds’ 
Christmas Carol,’ “Merchant of Venice,’ “Hia- 
watha,” “Miles Standish,” and ‘Tanglewood Tales.” 
Mr. Keyes concluded from his study that: (1) Chil- 
dren have native interest in the experience of living 
things with which they are familiar, as witness the 
large preference for “Black Beauty,” “Beautiful 
“Birds and Bees,’ and “Sharp Kyes.” (2) 
They have particular interest in the stories of child 
life. The career of live boys and girls appeals to 
them, as is evidenced by the high standing given to 
“Little Men,” “Little Women,” “Swiss Family Robin- 
son,” aud “Old-Fashioned Girl.” (3) They early 
display great interest in heroic deeds and their per- 
formers. ‘The spirit of hero worship shows itself in 
the large vote for “The Adventures of Ulysses,” “Old 
Greek Stories,” “Life of Lincoln,” and “Life of 
Washington” (4) They are much attracted by the 
simple narrative of pure adventure as shown by their 
expression in favor of such books as ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,” “Alice in Wonderland,” “Tom Sawyer,” 
“Scottish Chiefs,’ and “Rip Van Winkle.” (5) 
They are held closely by any work which appeals 
strongly but naturally to the noblest emotions. 
Notice their fondness for “Uncle Tom,” “Ivanhoe,” 
“Evangeline,” “The Lady of the Lake,” “Miles 
Standish.” 

The paper by Mr. Keyes was discussed by FE. A. 
Kirkpatrick of the state normal school at Fitchburg, 
and by John Cotton Dana of the Springfield publie 
library. Mr. Kirkpatrick gave an account of the re- 
cent investigation made by himself in children’s in- 
terests in reading, a summary of which is shortly to 


appear in this Journal. Mr. Dana, a recognized ac- 
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quisition to the educational forces of Massachusetts, 
approached the subject from the standpoint of the 
librarian. Before the same section J. A. Callahan of 
Holyoke read a paper no less pretentious in title than 
the “Mission of Education in the Light of Philosophy, 
Nature, and Civilization.” But the paper justified 
the title, for Mr. Callahan made a strong plea for a 
broader philosophic spirit and keener insight into 
organic laws in the discussion of educational prob- 
lems. 

In the primary section the speakers were Miss 
Katherine Hl. Shute of the Boston normal school, 
Mrs. James A. Beatley of Boston, and Dr. Ida C, 
Bender of Buffalo. 

John Fiske of Cambridge gave the address on Fri- 
day evening. His subject was old and new ways of 
treating history, and the developmeat of his theme 
was broad and inspiring. He emphasized the im- 
portance of sources in the writing and teaching of 
history. The old-fashioned historian sat down and 
copied his predecessors. The historian of the pres- 
ent day goes to original sources, to diplomatic corre- 
spondence, to the records of parlimentary debates, 
and to old newspapers. He has not found the true 
path of historical investigation who has not ran- 
sacked all this field with the enthusiasm of the de- 
tective. Ile must never rest content with the state- 
ment of older historians. The disposition to insist 
on knowledge at first hand is a part of the tendency 
to scientific realism in this age. Men may not be 
wider in their mental grasp, but they seem more 
mature. In the childhood of the world, as in any 
childhood, there is a tendency to subordinate the 
facts to the end, and there is a strong tendency to 
try to make work edifying at the cost of truth. 

The session of Saturday forenoon, which is ordi- 
narily slimly attended because it is the business ses- 
sion, and teachers take so little interest in the ad- 
ministration of the associations to which they belong, 
was this vear as interesting as any part of the meet- 
ing. Miss Maria lL. Baldwin (colored), principal of 
the Agassiz school in Cambridge, gave an address on 
the working ideals of the teacher that was clear-cut, 
bright, and abounded in great good philosophic 
William Hawley Smith, the author of the 
famous “Evolution of Dood,” addressed the associa- 
tion on the democratization of education in the 
United States. He was interesting, witty, and force- 
ful, and made a strong plea for the individualization 
of school courses. 

The officers elected for 1898-99 are, with slight 
changes, the same as the past year. Mr. Gay is presi- 
dent; Mr. Cogswell and Mr. Orr, the vice-presidents; 
Mr. Owen, secretary; and Mr. Whittemore, treasurer. 
The association by resolutions expressed a desire to 
co-operate with the library associations of the state 
in correlating the reading interests of the schools, and 
with the Massachusetts Medical Society in initiating 
needed reform in the school instruction of physiology 
and hygiene. Will S. Monroe. 


sense. 


BOOKS. 

Leigh Hunt.—Sitting last winter among my books, 
and wailed round with all the comfort and protection 
which they and my fireside could afford me,—to wit, 
a table ef high-piled books at my back, my writing 
desk on one side of me, some shelves on the other, and 
the decling of the warm fire at my feet,—I began to 
consider how 1 loved the authors of those books; how 
I loved thei, too, not only for the imaginative pleas- 
ures they afforded me, but for their making me love 
the very beoks themselves, and delight to be in con- 
tact with them. I entrench myself in my_ books, 
equally against sorrow and the weather. If the wind 
cones through a passage, | look about to see how I 
can fence it off by a better disposition of my movables; 
if a melancholy thought is importunate, I give an- 
other glance at my Spenser. When I speak of being 
in contact with my books, | mean it literally. I like 
to be able to lean my head against them. Nothing, 
while } live and think, can deprive me of my value 
for such L can help the appreciation of 
them while I last, and love them till I die; and per- 
haps { niay chance, some quiet day, to lay my over- 
heating temples on a book, and so have the death I 
most cnvy. 


treasures. 


DIVERSITY IN EDUCATION. 


BY PRESIDENT CHARLES 


Every youth of eighteen is an infinitely complex 
organization, the duplicate of which neither does 
nor ever will exist. His inherited traits are different 
from those of every other human being; his environ- 
ment has been different from that of every other 
child: his passions, emotions, hopes, and desires were 
never before associated in any other creature just as 
they are in him; and his will-force is aroused, stimu- 
lated, exerted, and exhausted in ways wholly his own. 
The infinite variety of form and feature, which we 
know human bodies to be capable of, presents but a 
faint image of the vastly deeper diversities of the 
minds and characters which are lodged in these un- 
like shells. To discern and take due account of these 
diversities no human insight or wisdom is sufficient, 
unless the spontaneous inclinations, natural prefer- 
ences, and easiest habitual activities of each individual 
are given play. It is for the happiness of the indi- 
vidual and the benefit of society alike that these men- 
tal diversities should be cultivated, not suppressed. 
The individual enjoys most that intellectual labor 
for which he is most fit; and society is best served 
when every man’s peculiar skill, faculty, er aptitude 
is developed and utilized to the highest possible de- 
gree. The presumption is, therefore, against uni- 
formity in education, and in favor of diversity at the 
earliest possible moment.—Educational Reform. 


W. ELIOT. 


NATURE WORK WITH THE POETS. 


BY ANNA LE POER., 


DECEMBER. 
“Outside the garden 
The wet skies harden; 
The gates are barred on 
The summer side; 
Shut out the flower-time, 
Sunbeam and shower-time; 
Make way for our time, 
The winter tide.” 
—Swinburne, in ‘‘Winter in Northumberland.” 
_ In “The Vision of Sir Launfal” Lowell’s descrip- 
tion of winter, when 
“There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 
The bare boughs rattled shudderingly,”’ 


is most vivid, and, in this early cold, summer delights 
are counterfeited in the “frost-leaved forest erypt,” 
“long. sparkling steel-stemmed 
“silvery mosses,” and the “ice-fern leaf.” 


aisles of trees,” 
“Twas as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each fleeting shadow of earth and sky, 
Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 
By the elfin builders of the frost.” 


‘To again quote from Swinburne’s poem,— 
“Fierce frost has eaten 
All flowers that sweeten 
The fells rain-beaten,” 
vet 
“The stilly earth is white 
With the blowing of the lilies of the snow.”’ 
—R. H. Stoddard, in “It is a winter night.” 
The snow covers the earth with poetry, and its com- 
ing is a poem. 
“Delicate snow-stars, out of the cloud, 
Come floating down in airy play, 
Like spangles dropped from the glistening crowd 
That whiten by night the milky way.” 
—Bryant, in “The Snow Shower.” 
In “Snowflakes,” “The Burial of the Poet,” and 
a fragment dated December 18, 1847, Longfellow 
sings of the beauty of the snow as it descends slowly, 
softly, and silently. Sometimes, however,— 
“The north winds chase 
Their snowy swarm from Labrador.” 
—Lowell, in “The Nest.” 
Then we may find adequate description in Emer- 
“The Snowstorm,” “Announced by all the 
trumpets of the sky,”’—and in the opening stanzas of 
Whittier’s “Snow-Bound.” ‘The poet’s march should 
help our eves to see the “marvelous shapes” taken by 


Sons 


“old familiar sights of ours.” When we have seen 
the “north wind’s masonry,” we come to understand 
how “astonished art” can but mimic 


“In slow structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night work, 
The frolic architecttre of the snow.” 
—Emerson, in “The Snowstorm.” 
There are the days after the storm, when, as jp 
Lowell’s “A Chippewa Legend,”’-— 
“The snow, 
Thick-heaped for gleaming leagues o’er hill and plain, 
Spreads its unbroken silence over all.’’ 
There are nights, too, that recall “The Courtin’ ” jn 
“Biglow Papers,” 
“God makes sech nights, all white an’ still, 
Fur’z you can look or listen, 
Moonshine an’ snow on field an’ hill, 
All silence an’ all glisten.” 


As we read “Snow-Bound” the work of path mak- 
ing and road breaking seems far from prosaic, and, it, 
truth, “when did farmer boy count such a summons 
less than joy?” The sledding is picturesque as the 
farmers,— 

“On cheap summit-levels of the snow, 


Slide with the sledge to inaccessible woods, 
O’er meadows bottomless.” 


—Emerson, in “Musketaquid.”’ 
Perhaps, if, with Bryant, we were to visit our sum- 
mer time haunts, 
“When the clouds, from their still skirts, 
Had shaken down on earth the feathery snow, 
And all was white,’— 


we, too, should find, 


“The pure, keen air abroad, 
Albeit breathed no scent of herb, nor heard 
Love-call of bird nor merry hum of bee, 
Was not the air of death.” 


In “A Winter Piece” he speaks of snowbird, par- 
tridge, rabbit, fox, raccoon, and squirrel. If thee 
fear not the “piercing spirit of the north,’ where is 


‘our boasted supericrity if we shun Nature in her 


sterner moods? 

In Whittier’s “Red Riding Hood” squirrel an‘ 
birds are seen from the window. Perhaps some pupil 
may have an opportunity to follow the example ot! 
that little girl and say,— 


“Come, squirrel, from your hollow oak,— 
Come, black old crow,—come, poor blue jay, 
Before your supper’s blown away! 

Don’t be afraid, we all are good; 
And I’m mamma’s Red Riding-Hood.”’ 


In “An Jndian Summer Reverie” Lowell dwells on 
the beauty of the marshes at all times, but says, 


“Crowned in turn by vying seasons three, 
Their winter halo hath a fuller ring; 


Their glory seems to rest immovably. 
ok * * * 


O’er marsh and stream one breathless trance of snow 
With brooding fullness awes and hushes everything.” 
‘ven at the time when there is,x— 

“Hardly a pause between the two lights, 
The day and the lamplight,”’ 
most of us would say with Longfellow in “Elizabeth,” 


“Yet how grand is the winter! 
is, and perfect!” 


How spotless the snow 


CHRISTMAS IN ALL NATIONS.—(11L) 


BY ETHELWYN 


IN GERMANY. 


I wonder how many have heard the story of the 
little fir tree. lt grew in a large forest and was al- 
ways sorry that it was not tall and big like the other 
trees around it. It was so small that a little rabbit 
could jump right over it. One day, some men came 
tc chop down the tall pine trees and left the little fir 
tree allalone. It was grieved because it was too small 
to be cut down. Some time after this, the sad little 
tree was taken away. — 

“Now I shall go into some big house,” said the fir, 
happily, “and people will love me.” 

And sure enough! It was set up in the parlor of 
a splendid house and trimmed with gold and silver 
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paper and ornaments. It had many candles on it, 
too. How proud the little tree felt! Queer boxes 
and bundles, dolls and bags of candy were tied to its 
branches. Books and toys were placed on the floor 
beside it. 

The evening came when the tree was to be seen. 
The doors were thrown open and a lot of little girls and 
boys ran into the room. They were delighted, and 
exclaimed :— 

“QO, you dear little tree, all filled with good things 
for us. How pretty you are!” and they clapped their 
hands for joy. 

Of course the little fir tree felt happy and did not 
ihink any more of the big trees out in the cold forest. 

Where was this small fir tree born? Far off in 
Germany. The German girls and boys used a Christ- 
mas tree long before we ever thought of such a thing. 

We learn in scheol about the world being “round 
and like a ball.” Well, German children learned that 
the world was like a large tree and that heaven was up 
in the highest branches. So when Christmas came 
they always wanted a tree to hang their presents on. 
They have two whole weeks for their Christmas 
frolics. You know how pretty our store windows 
are in the holidays. They are full of toys and candy. 
The Germans have their stores out in the streets. 
There are wagons and wheelbarrows, filled with good 
things. How little German children love to walk 
through the streets at Christmas time! O such a 
number of dollies, French dolls, rag dolls, baby dolls, 
Dinah dolls, and even candy dolls. Then there are 
long sticks of candy of all colors, and cakes and 
sweetmeats. The corners of the streets look like 
forests. Men sell Christmas trees, and because every- 
one wants one there must be a great many. 

Little girls and boys run through the crowd. They 
sing sweet carols and have pennies thrown to them, 
which pleases them very much. Besides singing, 


. they like te play tricks. Just after it grows dark, a 


let of little folks take their long bean-blowers and run 
from house to house. They blow a shower of beans 
against the windows and in through the open doors, 
and scamper away. If the doors are shut tight, these 
mischievous German boys take a small hammer and 
knock on the door. And they call these nights 
“knocking nights.” The big brothers play a queer 
game—Wepubort. They take something like a 
valentine, a little wheel having a bright star in the 
middle and many stars around the edge. This they 
throw on some doorstep, then pushing the door open 
and shouting they run off very fast. ‘The family want 
to know who the rascal is, so they all rush out of the 
house to chase him, just as we do on Valentine’s night. 

Christmas days are days of fun and also days of 
business and of secrets. Little girls making some- 
thing pretty for mother shut themselves up in their 
room. Mother keeps many toys and dolls hidden 
away, too, until Christmas eve comes. This is the 
jolliest time of all. The little folks run to the big 
fireplace and call up the chimney:— 

“Ashy Claus! Ashy Claus!” They say this instead 
of “Santa Claus.” 

One room in the house is locked up and only 
mother ean go in, they say. She is preparing some- 
thing nice for the children. Can you guess what? 
The German children know, and they are so excited 
that they can hardly eat their supper. While they 
are wait. _2. the sisters and aunties sing carols to them, 
all about Christmas. . Big brother beats a drum at 
the same time. These people think that there are 
wolves and witches around on Christmas eve and they 
must make a noise to drive them away. 

Pretty soon the big doors are open and the girls and 
boys see what mother has been doing. She has 
trimmed the room with bits of evergreen and hung 
garlands on the wall. It is the pretty little Christmas 
tree that the children see first. 

“Q how lovely! See the candles! Look at the 
{ovs,” they all shout at the same time, and clamber 
ever each other to get their presents. Even grandpa 
shouts and laughs with them. Only the children 
get their presents on the Christmas tree. The others 
go to dinner. Before each plate is a little pile of 
have to wait until the big dinner bell is rung and they 
Christmas really comes. Christmas day is their time 
something, covered with a napkin. Here are pres- 
ents for every one. Don’t you think that is a pretty 
way to give presents? As they eat their dinner of 


puddings, cakes, cookies, and pies, they laugh and 
sing together. 

Before they go to bed, the children put candles in 
the windows. They think the Christ child and his 
mother pass by their homes on Christmas eve. And 
they couldn’t find their way unless the candles were 
lighted. 

The little Germans get through their fun before 
to make calls. Dressed in their clean clothes, they 
go to see their little friends to show their presents 
and to tell what fun they have had at home all 
Christmas week. 


ANSWERS TO WHO WROTE?—(1.) 


1. David Christie Murray. 
2. James Payn. 

3. Thomas Hardy. 

4. George Meredith. 

5. Jan Maclaren (Watson). 
6. George Augustus Sala. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 
8. Rhoda Broughton. 

9. Charlotte M. Yonge. 
10. Mrs. Oliphant. 

11. Rudyard Wipling. 

12. Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


MA SSA CH USE TTS SCHOOLS. 


TENDENCY OF THE COLLEGES TO RECOGNIZE THE NEEDS OF 


THE Postic Scnoots—Nor So Mucu Crassicat Stupy— 
INCREASED STRENGTH OF THE NormMAt Scuoot—Errecr 


or THE New 


One need not go far trom the Hub to find teachers in 
the public schools who believe that there are radical de- 
fects in the system which they are required to teach. 
They are critical of the excess of classical study. They 
believe that some of the modern experiments are not 
founded upon the nature of the child, that some of the 
discarded methods were better for the mental training of 
children, and that some of the phases of the present sys- 
tem will disappear rapidly. The length of time required 
in classical study from the beginning in the grammar 
school, through the high school, and for several years in 
college is not approved by some of the teachers who are 
obliged by the present system to inflict, as they regard 
it, this excessive burden of classicism upon the helpless 
victims. The belief that a change must be made seems 
to be invading the upper circles of education in Massa- 
chusetts, for Secretary Hill of the state board of educa- 
tion is authority for the statement that President Eliot 
of Harvard is convinced that reform is needed, and is 
doing what he can to modify the influence of the colleges 
upon the pubic schools so far as requiring a large amount 
of Latin and Greek is concerned. If the promised ideas 
bear fruit, the people may write it “latin and “greek,” 
after the French style, just as they do arithmetic and 
history. The secretary says that changes have already 
been made, in order that the general courses of the high 
schools may receive more relative emphasis, and that 
Latin and Greek may lose some part of their former pre- 
dominance. There is also, in some quarters, and with 
well educated people, a growing belief that other studies 
than Latin and Greek are fitted to give pupils an insight 
into human life, and to inspire high ideals of action, The 
value of English and American history, and familiarity 
with the great industrial, political, and race movements 
of the century are regarded by some as worthy of a 
higher place and of longer periods of study than have 
been accorded hitherto. Probably this growing belief 
will not come to the point of a formal movement to 
change the rigidity of our educational system, because 
there is a disposition on the part of the educational 
authorities to admit that the criticism is well founded, 
and itis to be expected that the courses in the high 
schools will show the result of this disposition. 

In the lower grades of the public schools, says Secre- 
tary Hill, permanent changes seem to have been wrought 
by the acceptance of the new psychology as it is taught 
by President Hall of Clark University and by other psy- 
chologists. The facts of nature are made of more ac- 
count than formerly. It is seen that the education must 
wait more upon the development of the child, and that 
the forcing process cannot be well adapted to growing 
minds. More attention than formerly is paid to the 
motor-nervous system of the children. The faculties are 
‘to be trained according to their stages in natural devel- 
opment. Hence there is a genuine psychological basis 


for the modern manual training system. The mind is 
to be trained at the same time with the hand and the eye. 
Hence sloyd work, drawing, sewing, cooking, moulding, 
and such other activities as train mind, eye, and hand 
are really highly valuable in the mental education of 
children. In the opinion of Secretary Hill, these 
branches of study have come to stay. They are founded 
upon human nature, and they are not a passing whim, to 
be superseded by other forms of training. This new 
idea takes advantage of the activity of children, and 
turns it to account in ways far more agreeable to restless 
childhood than the old system of rigid study. Hence the 
modern theories of education have the sympathy of the 
pupils more than the old. Rebellion against the 
teachers is much less likely to occur. Attendance at 
schcol is less irksome, and the genuine advance of the 
pupils in education is promoted far more than by repress- 
ing the childish activity and requiring the energies to 
be concentrated upon books. 

An illustration of the differences which are ever in- 
creasing between dry book study and modern methods is 
seen in the study of nature, which is now so well estab- 
lished in the public schools. The object being to give 
the pupils ideas, rather than to force their minds into a 
mould formed for them by the books, the children are 
taught, as far as possible, from nature. For instance, says 
the secretary, it happens in the public schools, where cir- 
cumstances permit, that the study of geography is illus- 
trated by seeing the action of a stream near the school- 
house. Observation of the erosion of the water, of the 
direction of the current, of the deposits of new layers, 
and the shifting of the channel, all reveal to the child the 
way in which rivers work to change the face of nature, 
and how the continents are subject to erosion. Lessons 
learned in this way are more accurately taught for life 
than by anv possible amount of cramming of statements 
and theories from books. This line of progress is away 
from the classic extreme, and it is really of a higher edu- 
cational value. 

Another growing tendency of our public schools, says 
the secretary, is to pay more attention to the traits of in- 
dividual scholars. It is no longer the theory that every 


.one must attain just the same degree of perfection as 
_every other one in every study, but it is recognized that 


there are different stages of genius and of fitness for the 
different branches. ‘The theory that all must be well 
rounded out in all studies is giving way to the belief that 


\those who have particular fitness for certain branches 


‘should have that fitness recognized in the course of 


study. If a pupil is better in mathematics than the lan- 
guages, it is coming to be held that his natural qualifica- 
tions must be recognized by his teachers, and that he is 
to be strengthened in the direction of his natural bent, 
rather than have his real powers neglected in order that 
a natural weakness in some other direction may be cor- 
rected. In this respect, again, the school duties are made 
less irksome for the scholars, and school life is regarded 
with less shrinking than when all pupils are _ forced 
through a common course. 

The Massachusetts school system has made another 


forward step by raising the standard of the normal — 


schools. This is clearly evident by the experience of the 
two years since the change was made whereby the nor- 
mal schools were put a step higher than the high schools. 
Until two years ago graduates from the grammar schools 
were eligible for admission to the high schools. But 
since 1896, when graduation from a high school, or its 
equivalent, was made a condition for admission to a 
normal school, the attendance at the normal schools has 
increased markedly. The entire situation has im- 
proved. When the legislature established four new nor- 
mal schools in 1894, though only one new one was asked 
for, by a sort of combination between the places which 
wanted such a school in their vicinity, it was believed 
generally that a mistake had been made. But the result 
has been a demonstration that the state could afford to 
erect these four new schools. They have already 347 
pupils, and their number is increasing. Owing to the ad- 
vance in the standard of the normal schools, there has 
been a stronger desire to get their benefits. In the nine 
normal schools of the state, excluding the Boston normal 
art school, there were 1,256 pupils after the recent ex- 
aminations for the fall term, against 1,136 a year ago. 
This,year there were 733 applications for admission, and 
684 applicants were admitted. Last year there were 762 
applications and 691 admissions. The fact that the 
schools are nearer the homes of the pupils is, in part, the 
reason of the larger attendance. The graduates of these 
schools are appreciated better than ever. There is a con- 
stant demand for well-trained teachers, and some of the 
normal pupils secure situations before graduation. At 
the same time, there is an upward movement in the sala- 
ries of teachers, proving that, as their professional value 
increases, it brings a higher market value. All these 
changes are slow. There is going on a solid develop- 
ment of the Massachusetts system, and the expert sees 
these encouraging facts, R. L, 
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FORM OF GOVERNMENT. 


form of government. 
form of government. 
form of government. 
form of government. 
form of government. 
form of government. 
form of government. 
form of government. 


1. Turkey has a 
2. France has a 
3. Japan has a 
4. Germany has a 
5. Greece has a 
(. Spain has a 
7. America has a 
8. Russia has a 


USE AND PUNCTUATION OF “0” AND “OH.” 


“Q and Oh should be distinguished. O is used be- 
fore a noun or pronoun denoting the person spoken 
to and is not directly followed by any mark of punc- 
tuation; oh is an interjection denoting pleasure, pain, 
surprise, or fear; as, When, O my countrymen, will 
you resent this treachery? 

“Oh, what a fearful plunge!’—Tarbell’s Lessons 
in Language. 

“Q is the interjection used with a noun in direct 
address. The point of exclamation always follows 
the whole expression; as, “Io thee, O God! Oh! is 
used in the expression of joy, pain, and other emo- 
tions, and the point may follow it; as, ‘Oh! I have hurt 
my finger. Or the whole expression may be made 
exclamatory; as, ‘Oh! how beautiful this sunset is! 
O is frequently found in literature where oh would 
be preferable.”’—Mead’s “English Language and Its 
Grammar.” 


CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS.—(V.) 


BY LYMAN K. LEE. 


[College English for 1898 and ’99.] 

124. What is said of Burns’ popularity at the 
inns? 

125. To what literary work did he give himself 
chiefly from this time on? 

126. At what crisis in his life had he arrived? 

127. What three gates of deliverance does Car- 
lyle say were open before Burns? 

128. What is said of the probability of each? 

129. What does Carlyle say concerning what some 
have written, that he might have been saved by proper 
attention of kind friends? 


130. What might have been done for him? 

131. What is said of the amount of blame of the 
nobility ? 

132. What feelings ought we to have towards 
them? 

153. Tlow did the world’s treatment of Burns 


compare with its treatment of other teachers? 
134. Has a poet of Burns’ order a right to expect 
kindness from his age? 


155. Where, then, did the blame for his imper- 
fect life lie? 

136. What was the cause of his error? 

137. Was Burns’ poverty more distressing than 


that of many eminent literary men? 


138. What two things did he lack which these 
had? 

159. What is said of his morals? 

110. What is said of his religion? 

141. How is his poetry characterized ? 

142. What one thing was necessary to him? 

143. Is it possible that his poverty was an advan- 


tage to him? 


144. What division of his time might he have 
made? 

145. What division did he make? 

146. What was the remedy for this perverseness? 

147. Would wealth have made him happy? 
lustrate. 

118. 


What mission had Burns and Byron, and 
how did they perform it? ; 

149, the remark of 
would write an heroic poem. 


Cive Milton of one who 


150. What is said of the union of wealth and 
genius? 
151. How are we to judge of the public moral 


character of Burns? 
152. Repeat the last sentence of the essay. 


The sweet old story of the year 
Is spinning onward to its close, 
Yet sounds as welcome on the ear 
As in the time of opening rose, 


A SHORT COURSE IN MANUAL TRAINING. 


BY ARTHUR A. UPHAM. 


State Normal School, Whitewater, Wis., Author of ‘‘Fifty Lessons 
in Woody orking.” 


LESSON II. 


Saws are classified according to their use and the 
shape of their teeth into rip-saws for cutting with the 
grain or ripping, and cutting-off saws or cross-cut 
saws for cutting across the grain. The teeth of the 
rip-saw are nearly perpendicular in front, and are filed 
nearly straight across. Cross-cut saws have teeth 


Cc 
Fig. 6. 


shaped like an inverted V, and are filed with a bevel 
to make a sharp, cutting edge | Fig. 6, A and B]. In 
order that the saw may not bind, that is, be pinched 
by the wood already cut, the teeth are set or bent al- 
ternately to one side and the other (Fig. 7, ©). 

Saws are sharpened by filing, the saw being held in 
a clamp, and this work and the setting had better be 
done at first by a good workman who understands his 
husiness and has the proper appliances. Good work 
cannot be done with a saw in bad condition, and while 
it is advisable that the pupil should learn to sharpen 
his own tools, nevertheless he must learn to use the 
tools before he learns to get them ready to use. 

Some saws have very thin blades, which would not 


Fle. 


he stiff enough to do the work without bending. 
These are stiffened with a back, and hence the saw is 
called a back-saw. For sawing circular pieces or 
holes, a very narrow saw is used, called a key-hole saw 
or a Compass saw. 

For a part of this lesson we will take one of the 
pieces which have been marked around the try-square 
in the first lesson and cut off the piece at each of the 
places marked. The piece to be marked is held 
against a bench hook, which is made as follows: Take 
a piece of board a feot long and three inches wide and 
nail across the ends of this cleats one inch wide and 
one-half inch thick, one at each end and on opposite 
sides. In using the edge of one cleat rests against 
the front edge of the work-bench, and the work is 
pressed against the other cleat with the left hand 
(Fig. 7). Hold the piece to be sawed firmly against 
the cleat, grasping over the further edge with the 
fingers and pressing down on the front edge with the 


Fig. 8. 


palm, having the end of the thtmb extend to the 
front edge of the line on top; that is, to the edge next 
the operator. The piece should be placed so that the 
saw, as it works down through, shall just clear the 
right-hand edge of the bench hook. The thumb is 
used as a guide for the saw in starting. The further 
end of the saw should be a little lower, and start in 
first just to the right of the mark. 

Make slow strokes the whole length of the saw, 
and do not bear down, but rather hold up the saw 
when it first starts. As the saw works down and gets 
to the front edge of the piece, the attention should be 
turned from the mark on top to the mark on the 
front side, down which the saw must be carefully 
guided. When the piece is nearly off, ease up on the 
saw in order that the stick may not be split off. Be: 
ginners are usually afraid to place the saw against the 


thumb for fear of being cut; but examination wil] 
show that the sharp part of the teeth comes below the 
flesh of the thumb, and the saw cannot cut if the teeth 
are held against the thumb. If, however, the thumh 
is pleced a short distance from the saw it is almost 
sure to slip and then the thumb will be cut. In hold- 
ing the saw the forefinger is generally extended out 
on the side of the handle to steady the saw (Fig 8), 
After the piece is sawed off the stick should }y 
tested with the try-square to 
if the end is square. Hold it up 
between the eyes and the light, 
placing the head of the square 
=3 against the side of the piece and 
the inner edge of the blade 
against the end of the piece. 
The line of light between the 
blade and the end of the piece 
will show whether it is square or 
not (Fig. 9.) The work assigned to the pupil will be 
to saw off the piece at each one-fourth inch mark un- 
til the piece is used up. 


WHEN LEAVES ARE BROWN 


BY BESS(IE L. PUTNAM. 


{Drawing by F. W. Putnam.} 

Some time ago a contributor to a leading magazine 
furnished a most readable account of a night spent 
in a menagerie, thereby showing conclusively that 
the daily public exhibitions are but a minor part of 
the scenes enacted under the canvas every twenty- 
four hours; that the attitudes and manners of the ani- 
mals during the period of repose are necessary indices 
to their character and life. 

It is very much the same in the plant world. The 
bulb sends forth its tender leaves and fragile blossoms 
during the first warm spring day; fruit is duly 
ripened; the foliage turns yellow and decays; the en- 
tire plant disappears almost as quickly as it came, to 
be seen no more until the annual re-awakening. But 
is this all? Search deep in the earth during mid- 
summer and you will find numerous rootlets stretch- 
ing deeper into the soil, there to form a new and 
larger bulb, perhaps, than that of the previous year. 
Thus energy is being stored during a period of seem- 
ing inactivity. 

Nor is this activity in all cases so much concealed 
from view. The last lingering golden rod and be- 
lated aster have disappeared; bare branches on every 
side proclaim the approach of winter; the streams are 
already more or less held in the embrace of the ice 
king; vet the two-eyed scarlet partridge berries peep 
forth from among the brown leaves, as if to say that, 
while nature’s children are supposed to be asleep, at 
least one of them has both eyes wide open. 

Mitchella repens, known in common parlance as 
partridge berry, squaw berry, checkerberry, “cat’s 
eve,” and (incorrectly) wintergreen, is found in 
almost every portion of the United States east of the 
Mississippi, extending from the extreme northern to 
the southern limits, crossing over into Texas and 
Mexico. Humboldt speaks of it as the plant most ex- 
tensively spread in North America, covering the sur- 
face from 28 degrees to 69 degrees N. It seems 
equally at home in lowland or onthe mountain; 
clustered about the roots of the beech and maple, or 
hidden by the dense shadows of the hemlock. Mr. 
Mechan states that in “southern locations it shows its 
northern proclivities by always choosing the coolest 
places. Generally it is along partially shaded river 
banks, or under the shade of lofty trees. In the 
warmer latitudes however, it is chiefly at home in 
the higher altitudes.” 

Ours is the only Mitchella, save a closely allied 
species in Japan, thus affording anether instance of 
the striking resemblance between the flora of the 
Atlantic slope and that of Japan,—a subject of much 
comment among scientists. 

It belongs in the madder family (Rubiaceae), an im- 
mense group, largely restricted to the tropies,and con- 
tributing a varied assortment of commercial products, 
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among the most important of which are coffee, Peru- 
vian bark, ipecac, and madder. The most familiar 
greenhouse representatives are the cape jessamine 
and bouvardia; the modest bluets and fragrant 
cleavers of “wild sweet clover” are among the cousins 
of the partridge berry which abound in our fields and 
woods. 

It was regarded by earlier botanists as belonging 
in the honeysuckle family, from which it differs 
mainly in the presence of stipules. Its generic name 
is in honor of Dr. Mitchell, who first noted this dis- 
tinction. The specific or adjective name, repens, is 
from a Latin word meaning creeping, and is most ap- 
propriate to its manner of growth. 

It is a truly handsome vine, attaching itself to the 
ground at frequent intervals by sending forth fibrous 
roots from the joints or nodes. The evergreen leaves 
are round-ovate, very smooth and shiny, dark green 
above and lighter beneath. The upper surface is 
conspicuously veined, often with white; and the vein- 
lets, branching into a network as they recede from 
the mid-vein, finally converge into a continuous seal- 
loped line near the margin, thereby strengthening it 


and rendering it less easily torn. Their arrangement 
on the stem is opposite; and it will be noticed that 
this arrangement is largely preserved in venation,— 
only the smaller veinlets near the apex departing from 
it. The leaves are borne on short stems or petioles; 
between them are tiny scale-like stipules, which 
caused the plant to be removed from the honeysuckle 
group. The leaf may be easily separated into two 
layers by a needle; or more completely, by laying a 
spray in front of the coals for an instant, where it 
will heat quickly without burning. By the latter 
method the leaves become inflated and like miniature 
puff balls. The difference in color and structure of 
the two layers readily explains the contrast between 
the upper and lower surface of the leaf in its natural 
state. 

The flowers appear in pairs at the end of the 
branches, their ovaries wnited and forming a double 
or twin berry, marked with the two calyces. The 
corolla is funnel-formed and usually four-lobed, 
though five and even  six-lobed forms have been 
found. (iray states that rarely the two flowers are 
confluent into one with a ten-lobed corolla. 

’hev are white, often tinged on the outside with 
pink or purple, with an arbutus-like fragrance, and 
<o thickly yet delicately bearded within as to closely 
imitate velvet in texture. Notice how neatly the 
lohes fit together in the bud (valvate). The calyx is 
four-toothed, and very much shorter than the tube 
of the corolla; its teeth are usually plainly shown in 
the “eves” of the berry. The stamens, also four in 
number, are attached to the tube of the corolla and 
alternate with its lobes. Thus far the parts of the 
flower are grouped in fours. But here the uni- 
formity ends, and we have a solitary pistil; this break 
in symmetry is in part atoned for by its termination 
in four slender stigmas. While the normal season of 
blooming is June or July, favored localities occa- 
sionally show belated specimens even as late as 
November. 

The double berries are of the brightest scarlet. 
white within, and in each half are embedded four 
stony light-colored seeds. They remain fresh 
throughout the winter unless appropriated by birds. 
Gray has said that we may expect a white form of 
every flower; but his enthusiasm on receiving a white 
partridge berry, first discovered by Miss Kate Kurtz 
of York, Pa., finds expression in the following words: 


“Bravo! Many thinks for the specimens. There is 
a white ferm of almost everything; but I never 
thought to see white partridge berries.” The in- 
cident contains a thought from which we may draw 
a profitable lesson. The eye alert for new forms may, 
in reporting them to those capable of their interpre- 
tation, materially aid in the progress of science. 

The theory that the greatest perfection in plant 
development is attained among individuals fertilized 
by pollen from other plants (cross fertilization) has 
been practically demonstrated both by natural and 
artificial methods. Among the numerous devices of 
the former for accomplishing this end, few are more 
ingenious than that known as dimorphism (literally 
two-fold form), an instance of which is shown in the 
subject of this sketch. In some individual plants the 
flowers have long stamens projecting above the mouth 
of the corolla, exserted, and a pistil so short as to be 
entirely concealed from view; in other plants the con- 
ditions are reversed. We will suppose that a bee sips 
from a short-styled cup;as it passes theanthers pollen 
frcm them adheres to its down coat; when it visits a 
long-stvled flower some of this will doubtless be left 
on its exserted stigma, and pollen from its 
own short anthers down in the bottom 
of the cup will in the same way be car- 
ried to the next short-stvled flower 
visited. Thus there is a continual inter- 
change of pollen to the mutual advan- 
tage of the plants: and the nimble ser- 
vant who distributes it evidently con- 
siders himself well repaid in sweets. 

Iimorphism, discovered in the partridge berry 
almost simultaneously by Gray and Meehan, has the 
advantage of securing cross fertilization, yet forming 
sceds on heth plants; while the meadow rue and other 
plants, accomplishing the same end by producing 
blossoms with stamens or pistils alone on each indi- 
vidual plant, must content themselves with the seed 
grown from the pistillate flowers. interesting 
chapter on this subject is found in Clarence M. 
Weeds “Ten New England Blossoms,” under the 
caption, “The Mayflower.” In giving a description of 
dimorphism in this flower, which he poetically char- 
acierizes as in a certain sense at the “parting of the 
ways.” the author refers to the similar provisions in 
the construction of the partridge berry, and its near 
relative, the bluet. 

And now a word as to the utility of the bearded 
corolla. We have seen that the plant has developed 
an elaborate plan for securing fertilization by insects. 
But not every messenger proves faithful; and it is en- 
abled to guard against such without bothering with 
references and letters of recommendation. This 
ailitv is all the more necessary since its prostrate 
hahits render it particularly convenient for ants, to 
the smooth bedies of which very little if amy pollen 
would adhere: vet if permitted they would soon ex- 
hause the nectar and thus play the part of the fabled 
cog inthe manger. The bee, alighting near the cen- 
tre of the flower, finds its bearded petals no special in- 
convenience; but to crawl over them as the ant must 
do, is Guite another matter. A glimpse through the 
microscope, probably the nearest approach of human 
vision te that of the insect, reveals a pathway by no 
means alluring. 

Note the similarity to honeysuckle in leaf, flower, 
fruit. Why does it not prove a pest like the ground 
ivy, which also roots from the branches? How do the 
stony seed casings aid in its dissemination ? 


AUTUMN AND WINTER HABITS OF 
ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 


QUERIES. 
1. In what ways does the gradual lowering of the 
temperature affect animals? 
Consider: 
(a) The food supply; its certainty and uncer- 
tainty. 
(b) The necessity for bodily protection—nests, 
burrows, shelter and coverings. 
(c) The chief conditions which give rise to 
migration. 
(d) The chief conditions which give rise to 
hibernation. 
(e) The chief conditions which enable certain 
animals to remain active in their usual 
haunts during the winter season, 


(f) The provision made for the following season 
by the animals that are killed by the 
winter. 

2. How do the animals that belong to the various 
classes mentioned above differ from each other? | 
Consider: 

(a) Kinds of food needed. 

(b) Powers of locomotion. 

(c) Adaptation of coverings to the changing 
season. 

(d) Ability to take advantage of surrounding 
conditions favoring protection, such as 
mud, water, rock-ledges, and hollow trees. 

(e) The condition of an animal when in a state 
of hibernation; his food; breathing; cir- 
culation: covering. 

(f) The changes in the food supply of the ani- 
mal that remains active during the 
winter. 

ig) The care bestowed upon eggs and larvae 
that must be preserved during the winter. 

3. How does the changing season affect plant life? 
Consider: 

(2) The reduction in the area and amount of 
the living parts—the leaves, the fruits. 

(b) The hardening of the bark over the new 
and soft growths. 

(c) The minute living portion in the buds. 

(d) The protection of the living parts: the bark, 
the bud scales, the seed coverings. 

1. Which class of animals mentioned under (1) 
do plants most resemble in their winter habits? 
Consider: 

(a) ‘The food supply. 

(b) Means of obtaining it. 

(¢) The need of food, 

(d) Locomotion. 

(e) Possibilities of protection. 

(f) ‘The preparation for the following season. 

REPRESENTATIVE EXPRESSION. 
1. Drawing. 

(a) Make a drawing showing the arrangement 
and structure of buds. 

(b) Make a drawing showing the cocoons on the 
branches and elsewhere. 

2. Painting. 

(a) A landscape showing the effects of the win- 
ter season upon the colors of living things. 

(b) A careful painting of dissected buds and 
twigs showing the position of the living or green 
parts—Jackman’s “Nature Study for Grammar 
Grades.” 


ATURE*—(XL.) 


7 BY CHAKLES B. KELLEY. 


EDMUND SPENSER. (1552-1599.) 
Birthplace —London. 
Parentage.—VParents belonged to the humble 

class of society. 
ducation.—Cambridge University. 

Friends.—Gabriel Harvey, Edmund Kirke, Sir 

Philip Sydney, and Sir Walter Raleigh. 
Public Life-— Secretary to Lord Grey, Viceroy 
of Ireland, Clerk of Degrees and 
Recognizance in Irish Court of 
Chancery: Clerk to the Council of 
Munster. 
Literary Works.— The Shepherd’s Calendar. 
(Pastoral Poem.) 
Faerie Queen. (Allegory.) 
View of the Present State of 
Ireland. 

Masterpiece.—-Faerie Queen. 

(Jualities.—No knowledge of men, great sense of 
beauty, strong artistic powers, strong 
moral and religious sentiment, lack of 
humor, richness and fertility of imag- 
ination and fancy, extensive learning, 
want of dramatic and profound passion, 
acute sense-perception, noble concep- 
tion of womanhood. 

(‘riticism.—Milton .has acknowledged to me that 
Spenser was his original.—John 
Dryden. 

Burial Place——Near Chaucer in Westminster 

Abbey. 
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It is currently reported that Dr. Larkin Dunton 
will not return to the principalship of the Boston 
normal school. 


The latest advice to all yearling superintendents: 
“Keep your eyes open and keep your mouth shut on 
all matters about which you know nothing.” 


The Department of Superintendence will meet in 
Columbus, O., February 21, 22, and 23. E. H. Mark 
of Louisville, president. Entire expense from Bos- 
ton, including sleeping car, meals en route, and board 
at headquarters, about $40. 


J. Liberty Tadd has slight respect for sloyd, paper 
cutting, stick laying, and whittling as “busy work” 
which consumes precious time and produces “such 
little results.” This looks like a profane handling of 
things that have been sacred of late. 


Superintendent Andrews of Chicago was reported 
to have resigned this week Monday, but if he sent a 
letter of resignation as was claimed, it merely acted 
lixe one of Commissioner Day’s ultimatums at Paris. 
At least it led to the signing of a protocol, and a 
treaty of peace is now assured. 


The handsome majority for Cook County Superin- 
tendent O. B. Bright was a deserved compliment. 
He is probably the ablest all-round professional and 
administrative county superintendent in the country. 
But two men could challenge this claim, probably. 
His teachers are very loyal to him. , 


Superintendent J. M. Greenwood of Kansas City 
has “held up” the United States government and all 
the map makers of the century, until it is now offi- 
cially announced that the Louisiana Purchase had 
nothing to do with the Great.Northwest. so much of 
it as lies beyond the Rockies, but that it was ac- 
quired by discovery in 1792, by exploration in 1805, 
by Astoria settlement in 1811, and by the Florida 
treaty in 1819. 


St. Paul’s six months’ superintendent realizes that 
evolution is an unfortunate theme for a busy man to 
deal with in these times. It is so easy to be misunder- 
stood or misrepresented. 


AN EXPLANATION. 


At the Buffalo meeting of the N. E. A. in 1896 the 
editor of the Journal was one of the speakers in the 
General Session symposium on Horace Mann. The 
Volume of Proceedings that year made no reference 
to the address in the minutes, and gave no report 
thereof. The Journal has made no reference to it, 
thinking it of not suflicient moment, but as the 
months go by and letters of inquiry still come in 
whenever some one wishes to refer to it, and as these 
letters always speak of the omission as unaccount- 
able, it may be well to say that its omission was purely 
a comedy of errors, for which no one was intentionally 
responsible. By chance, pure and simple, the matter 
slipped through, a thing that never occurred before 
and will probably never occur again, because such 
chance combinations cannot be repeated. 


NATURE STUDY. 


Professor L. H. Bailey of Cornell University, the 
head of the Bureau of Nature Study, gave last Satur- 
day one of the richest and rarest addresses ever en- 
joyed by the elementary department of the New Eng- 
land Conference of Educational Workers, and it was 
a delight to the editor of the Journal to report it for 
his readers. 

It may be said by way of introduction that Pro- 
fessor Bailey is still a young man in years, but old jn 
love of nature and in genius for inspiring others to 
know and love the objects about them. When he 
was a lad of fourteen he prepared a paper upon 
Nature that would be a credit to him to-day. No 
other enthusiast along this line has more fully ex- 
emplified Emerson’s ideal,— 

“Day by day for her darlings 
To her much she added more, 
In her hundred-gated Thebes 
Every chamber was a door; 
A door to something grander, 
Loftier wall and vaster floor.” 

I:very word that Professor Bailey writes or speaks 
is as clear as crystal, as crisp as a bright October morn- 
ing, as full of life asa June day. But let him speak 
for himself. 

Nature will always be loved. It is always the 
real thing. Nature study is the seeing of the things 
one looks at, the drawing of right conclusions from 
what one sees, and having an interrogation mark in 
the mind as one turns away from the object. When 
the mind is satisfied with what it sees or thinks, there 
will be no impulse to see or think further. “How 
can it be true?” is one of the grand questions which 
leads one ever onward. 

Nature study is learning from things and not 
vbout them. It leads one to know what is, not what 
someone else says is. Give the child a thing before 
you give him a story about the thing. Take the child 
to the thing that he can toueh and examine, and do 
not take him to wonderland in Central America, to 
the Roof of Asia, or to the Heart of Africa. Fvery- 
thing that he learns at first hand is a wonder, creates 
a new and wider world, which in turn leads out to an- 
other and that to another. 

it is all very well to talk about hitching your 
wagon to a*star, but be sure that you have a wagon 
first, and that “you” hitch the wagon to the star. 
Your business is with the wagon, the star will go on 
its way all right when you do the hitching. 

Professor Bailey visited a school reputed to do 
good work in nature study and the teacher told him 
to ask the class questions. 

“What have you seen in nature?” 

great dipper.” 

“Where did you see that? 

“In my geography.” 

Nature study is not science, is not a primer to 
science, but a primer to nature. There is no attempt 
to make scientists of the children. Professor Bailey 
has taught plants to his own little girl since she was 
old enough to enjoy a bright-colored flower, and at 
eleven years of age she had never heard him use the 


word “botany.” One day the little girl came home 
from a new teacher in her school and she said, “Papa, 
I am going to be a botanist.” 

“Where did you learn anything about botany?” 

“My teacher is a botanist. Teacher says you are 
a botanist, and I am going to be a botanist.” 

As Christianity is not teaching Christ for Christ’s 
sake, so Nature study is not teaching nature for 
scieuce’ sake. 

There is no subject into which a teacher can pu 
her own individuality, her soul, her life, and her in- 
spiration so fully, so hepfully, as into the teaching 
of nature. 

Nature must always be interpreted by fact, and yet 
sentiment is the best part of nature. Poetic inter- 
pretation is the highest view of nature. The wondes 
about nature is the climax with the child. Find the 
truth first, and put the poetry into the fact. Knowl- 
edge of nature gives wing to sentiment. » Sentiment 
will not make fact out of imagination. For every 
fact in nature there are a dozen mysteries. The dif- 
ficulty is in getting facts that give tone and majesty 
to mysteries. Sentiment founded on ignorance is 
superstition. Wonder founded on knowledge is 
wisdom. 

Methods ought never to be copyrighted. 

The three phases of nature study to be ever in 
mind are: First-—Choose the things in nature to be 
studied according to the likes of the teacher. No 
curriculum should force every teacher to deal with 
the same phases of nature. This is a subject that 
can only be taught by one who is in love with every- 
thing she teaches about it. 

Second——Teach the things at hand. There is 
nothing natural that has not something to be learned 
about it, at least something to be suggested by it. 

Third—Fmphasize but a single suggestion, and 
let that be an important one. This is for the purpose 
of giving character to the child’s inquiries. 

Professor Bailey has long had the practice in his 
home of making one important. suggestion a day 
with his children. This means 365 in a year, and 
this means a surprisingly large amount of valuable 
information. Usually he has but to emphasize 
some suggestion that the child herself makes. 

One fact a day in nature study in school would 
mean 250 in a vear or 2,000 in the eight years’ course. 
If these are important facts, then the child is wonder- 
fully well equipped in information about nature. 

One morning at breakfast the bouquet attracted 
the attention of the little children, and Professor 

sailey asked: “Is there more than one kind of leaf in 
the world?’ That day at every spare minute the 
children hustled for leaves, and for the breakfast 
table the next morning there were forty different 
kinds of leaves. The infinite variety in the universe 
is one of the important suggestions to be impressed 
upon a child. There are no two things exactly alike, 
and yet there are many classes of objects that are 
alike in many respects. 

One day it was some pebbles about which the chil- 
dren talked, and Professor Bailey did not comment 
upon the suggestions that they were hard, small, of dif- 
ferent. colors and different sizes, but when it was 
suggested that they were “kind of round,” he took 
up that point and asked all about whether they were 
all equally round, if they were always as nearly round 
as now, what made the edges get knocked off and 
worn down. He let them talk and think about this 
for a few days, until they had inquired themselves 
into the great fact about the fashioning of pebbles. 

Professor Bailey took up a leafless branch that 
some one had left on the platform desk, and com- 
mented upon many unimportant things, until the 
fact came out that when he rubbed his hand along 
the branch it was rough, a veritable graveyard of 
buds, each rough spot being the tombstone of a bud. 
One hundred bud possibilities do not materialize in 
more than ten efforts at blossom or branch, and not 
inore than three eventuate in blossom or twig. 

In another instance he picked up some leaves and 
called attention to the different length of stems,— 
the short stems are of leaves near the sun, the long 
stems are of those that have to reach for the sun. 
Professor Bailey picked up a whisk from a broom, 
and indicated the wealth of inquiry that it suggested. 
Then he picked up a piece of a lifeless twig a few 
inches long, without a branch, or any interesting 
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feature. He looked at it hopelessly for a minute 
and then said, “It is dead,” and proceeded to unfold 
the significance of that fact in nature. 

The teacher is after inquiry. Most of the ques- 
tions that the child asks will be those that vou can- 
not answer. Say you do not know, but that vou will 
iry with the class to find out. In most cases you know 
that no one knows, but do not tell the child so. let 
him keep up the study until the mystery is impressed 
upon him. For every fact that Agassiz or Gray gave 
the world they discovered a dozen unanswerable in- 
quiries that no one else had ever raised. 

In their seasons have a bunch of chrysanthemums 
some one says, “They are of different colors.’ Then 
comes the “Why?” Tell them that vou do not know, 
and ask them who they think might know, and leave 
it an open question till they have asked a floricultur- 
ist or the genius of all information about plants, 
and at last they will appreciate and never forget that 
no ene knows why one is red, another vellow, and 
another white. 

The child is wise when he knows, and is not dis- 
couraged by the knowledge, that what is not known 
is to that which is known as a thousand to one. 

Going into a country school one day he asked what 
a certain black place on the wall was, and the answer 
came like a flash, “A knot-hole.” “What is a knot- 
hole?” Then silence reigned, and he led them from 
the hoard to the log it came from, to the way the board 
was sawed, to the branch that had been cut off from 
the outside of the log, that was then sawed off into one 
hoard after another and reached way into the tree. 
A knot means a branch. 

Do not keep a child too long on anything. Do 
not teach evervthing of anvthing. If he is allowed 
to get tired over it, he will get sick of it. 

The ruling element in nature study is that you 
seek fact. truth. Opinions count for little. No 
Inan’s opinion signifies anything. 

Professor Bailey dates his own love for nature and 
habit of observation to a teacher who onee told him 
to count the large branches on every tree he saw and 
estimate its height. To this dav he never sees a tree 
that he does not almost unconsciously count the 
large branches and estimate its height. 

One of his best points was an experience. He was 
at a farmer’s institute in which were the most intel- 
ligent farmers of the region. One asked if there was 
any philosophy behind the fact that apple trees 
fruit every other year. He asked whether one or two 
apples grew at one place on the branch. “One.” “Ts 
there one or two or more blossoms there?” At first 
they said one, then some one suggested two, some one 
ihree, one said six, one said several, and at him all 
laughed. Not one man in that institute knew. He 
once asked whether the roots of the potato were be- 
yond the potato or near the stalk. and not a farmer 
could tell. The trouble is that farmers want 
philosophy rather than fact. They need fact rather 
than philosophy. 


THE CRISIS IN SUPERVISION. 


Within 


two vears a large number of worthy superintendents 


There is a erisis in school supervision. 


in important positions have been dismissed, or are 
about to be dismissed, or have resigned to avoid being 
dismissed by school boards that have apparently acted 
from unworthy motives. 

It is entirely certain that there can be no general 
reform in school administration so long as the school 
heard has the power to dismiss the superintendent. 

We suggest: First—That the choice of superin- 
tendent rest with the school board as at present. 
Second—That no superintendent be dismissed with- 
out a direct, non-partisan vote of the citizens at the 
annual municipal election. Third—That this vote 
be taken in the same way as in the case of a consti- 


tutional amendment :— 


Shall School Superintendent YES. 
A-——- R——- be retained? NO 


Fourth—That the question of a superintendent's re- 


tention shall only be submitted to the people when 


public notice thereof has been given three months 
before the annual election, and upon a petition signed 
by two-thirds of the school board, or by one-third of 
the teachers, or by five per cent. of the voters. 
rifth—That when the citizens have voted for reten- 
tion the question cannot be again submitted for two 
years. 

In taking this position the Journal does not imply 
that the members of school boards are weak or un- 
worthy. The instances in which a superintendent, has 
been chosen from an unworthy motive are so rare as 
to require no attention. Whatever the motive that 
led the school board of Holyoke to cause the retire- 
ment of Mr. K in 1896, the choice of Mr. Search 


was from the highest motives, and whatever may 


have produced the conditions that have called forth 
his recent letter and resignation, the board will act 
from high motives in the choice of a successor. 
There is slight ground for complaint regarding the 
selection of a superintendent, the mischief is in his 


disinissal because some one has a personal grievance. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The great storm and gale of Saturday night and 
Sunday of last week will long be remembered. The 
night of the storm was a wild one on land, and on 
Sunday a large part of New England was as com- 
petely snowbound as in the great blizzard of last 
February. But if the storm was a wild one on land, 
it was far fiercer and more destructive on the water. 
It caught scores of fishing and coasting schooners 
and other small craft, and piled them in’ an indis- 
tinguishable mass of wreckage along the New Eng- 
land coast. Dead bodies of seamen cast up by the 
waves here and there tell the story of that awful 
night and of the futile struggle with the fury of the 
storm. At least one hundred 
have been lost, and the actual loss of life and property 
will probaby never be known. The most tragic in- 
cident of the storm is the wreck of the steamer Port- 
land, off Truro. The ship was completely ground to 
pieces, and every soul on board perished; so that it 
will always remain a mystery why the captain risked 
his ship and more than a hundred lives in such a 


vessels are known to 


storm, and how she met her doom, so many miles out 
of her course. 
* * 

The Sulu islands are included in the cession of the 
Philippines made by Spain. It has been intimated 
in some quarters that the United States enlarged its 
first demands to take in this group. That is an error, 
however. The American commissioners, with admir- 
able forethought. marked out the limits of — the 
islands to be ceded by degrees of latitude and longi- 
tude. and included the Sulu archipelago within them. 
Authorities differ as to whether the Sulu islands are 
properly a part of the Philippine group or not; the 
Statesman’s Year-Book, for example, groups them 
separately, while the Britannica 
treats them as a part of the Philippines. Spain, her- 
self, has elected to regard them as belonging to the 
Philippines, so that she has no cause of complaint be- 
done the The archipelago 
stretches away to the southwest from Mindanao 
toward Borneo, and includes one hundred and _ fifty 
or more small islands. They are unimportant in 
themselves, but if another power, Germany, for ex- 
ample, had been permitted to acquire them, their 
proximity to the Philippines would have opened the 


Enevelopaedia 


cause we have same. 


way to unpleasant entanglements. 
* * * 

It is a little odd that a good deal of the opposition 
to the policy of the administration with reference to 
Spain is now directed against the offer of twenty mil- 
lion dollars as a part of the arrangement for the ces- 
sion of the Philippines. It is still more odd that this 
point is pressed most strenuously by those who have 
insisted all along that we were dealing too harshly 
with Spain. It would seem that by them, at least, 
the offer ought to be approved, for it is the expres- 
sion of a desire to deal justly. It is not, as has been 
suggested, a purchase of Spanish sovereignty; but 


it is a gratuity offered in recognition of the fact» 
that Spain has made certain permanent improve- 
ments in the Philippines, in the construction of 
buildings. piers, and public works, the precise cost of 
which it is not possible to estimate, but in recogni- 
tion of which we offer to pay this sum. The theory 
of the administration may be right or wrong; but it is 
at least intelligible. Briefly stated, it is that we 
ought not to guarantee to Spain a single peseta of the 
money which she has spent in trying to subjugate her 
colonies, but that, in the case of the Philippines we 
would reimburse her for expenditures made in pacific 
undertakings and improvements. 

* * * 

It is to be feared that the average American citizen 
does not read with the interest which their importance 
demands the reports of heads of departments annually 
submitted to the president. But if any exception is 
made this year, it will be likely to be in favor of the 
report of Secretary of the Navy John D. Long. This 
has been published much more fully than usual in 
the newspapers, and both that part of it which con- 
sists of a recital of the work of the navy in the war, 
and that part which embodies recommendations for 
the strengthening of the navy for future usefulness 
well repay perusal. The secretary approves the 
recommendations of the construction board, looking 
to the enlargement of the navy by the building of 
three first-class battleships, three powerful armored 
cruisers, three protected cruisers, and six unarmored 
cruisers; provided, that is, that we acquire the Philip- 
pines. Otherwise he thinks that authority for the 
construction of the three armored cruisers would be 
sufficient at this time. But the secretary shows his 
wisdom by placing more stress upon the need of men 
than of ships. Tis appeal for the enlargement of the 
enlisted force, for an increased number of appren- 
tices, and for an effective naval reserve, drawn from 
the seafaring classes and subject to national control, 
will surely receive the attention of congress. So also 
will the pressing need of more and better docks, 

* * * 

The secretary of war recommends, in view of the 
occupation of the Spanish islands by the United 
States, that the regular army be increased to 100,000 
nen. ~=But he adds the suggestion that a part of this 
force. intended for garrison duty in the islands, be 
recruited from among the natives. This is in ae- 
cord with the poliey followed by England in India, 
Mevpt, and elsewhere. Training and discipline have 
made splendid soldiers of the tribesmen of India and 
of the Soudanese, and for that matter, even of the 
despised fellaheen. There is no lack of martial 
spirit, or courage among the people of the Spanish 
islands. As soldiers under our flag, they would not 
he exposed to the climatic perils besetting our own 
troops, and well-officered and trained, they would 
doubtless make efficient soldiers and police. To a 
limited extent, a beginning has already been made 
with this experiment in Cuba. 

* * * 

Just at present, the case of Colonel Picquart has 
almost displaced the case of Captain Dreyfus as a 
subject of discussion in France. It not only closely 
resembles the Dreyfus case, but is an outgrowth of it. 
Colonel Picquart is an army officer who came into 
the possession of official information which made it 
clear to him that Captain Dreyfus was innocent. At 
the risk of evervthing which a man holds dear, he tes- 
tified in favor of Dreyfus, and disclosed some of the 
facts which he knew. This is an offense for which 
the military staff could not forgive him. He has 
been thrown into the military prison of Paris on the 
irumped-up charges of forgery and the betrayal of 
official He has been denied access to his 
friends or to his counsel; and General Zurlinden, the 
military governor of Paris and formerly minister of 
war. is hurrying forward his trial by court martial. 
The methods which were employed in the Dreyfus 
case are apparently to be repeated in this, for the 
purpose of crushing this officer, whose only crime is 
that he tried to release the innocent. The executive 
authority, as represented by Minister Dupuy, has re- 
fused to interfere, but it seems to be thought that the 
civil judiciary as represented by the Court of Cassa- 
tion, has sufficient authority, if it chooses to exer- 
cise it, 
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It is rather surprising that, at this age of the world, 
when men are thought to be looking for breadth of view 
and the cultivation of more powers than the bread-win- 
ning and the preying alone, the person who writes over 
the signature R. in the issue of October 27 should venture 
to advocate so narrow a training for life as tie one he 
leaves us to infer. [t is not evident from any reasoning 
that appears in the article that the men who have 
achieved success, and who, some in advanced years, have 
such juvenile appetites and digestion (so important a fact 
as to be paragraphed), would have been injured by more 
than the bread-winning training. Nor is there reason to 
believe that many of them are so narrow as to have neg- 
lected all further culture after being launched into the 
world. Otherwise, unfortunately, they would not have 
obtained it. They would be the first to repudiate the nar- 
rowness they deem so good for one starting in life, which 
makes it strange that they should be so loath to acknowl- 
edge the gain of starting from such a vantage ground as 
a broader training would give. 

Nor is it to the point whether or not the pupils of sixty 
or seventy vears ago were better able to take care cf them- 
selves than are those of the present day. That is not all 
of the question. A pupil who has it in him to achieve 
material success will never be hurt by a high school train- 
ing, and who will dare to say he will not be helped? But, 
more important still, the time has come when we must ask 
whether the pupil is better fitted really to live, to enjoy 
life in the truest way, and, above all, to be of service to 
men, this last being, above all, the question of questions. 
Have we not yet caught a glimpse of the dawn of altru- 
ism? Must we emphasize the struggle for existence? 
Must we still seek to make exclusively bread machines of 
cur pupils? 

As to the unwillingness to work and the indocility of 
the high school pupil. Are they any more inclined to 
shirk or any less receptive of ideas than others of the 
same age who have not had the same educational privi- 
lege? It is a question of age. The average grammar 
school pupil on graduation is younger, more inclined from 
his age to be subservient to authority, more plastic. The 
high school pupil is a different person. A few years have 
changed him. With more originality of ideas, more inde- 
pendence of thought peculiar to that age, and more con- 
fidence in better trained powers, he naturally relies more 
upon his own judgment, and, in so doing, may seem un- 
teachable, especially to a man of fixed ideas that must be 
accepted without objection. 

It is not likely that a man with a high school education 
would condemn it, yet it cannot be that all of the company 
to which R. refers are men of no higher training than the 
grammar grade. Shall we, as they seem to suggest, refuse 
children the privilege of broader, yes, even ‘‘ornamental 
education, the beaufifier and ennobler, simply because it 
must, in the getting, cover years that will make a differ- 
ence in the manner of thinking? It is a step backward, if 
it must be so. And shall we withhold from them higher 
cultivation, the culture that broadens and sharpens the 
vision and refines the taste, for the reason that the soul is 
adorned, that the click of the bread machine is softened, 
and the action of the productive mechanism made more 
beautiful and reasonable? The testimony of men of the 
highest culture may answer the question. 

George F. Burt. 
VEGETABLES A FIGHTING DIET. 

G. B. Shaw, the playwright, in the London Vegetarian, 
says:— 

“T regret to say that vegetarianism is a fighting diet. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of the word’s fighting has been done 
on farinaceous food. In Trafalgar square I found it im- 
possible to run away as fast as the meat-eaters did. Panic 

is a carnivorous specialty. If the army were fed on a 
hardy, healthy, fleshless diet, we should hear no more of 
the disgust of our colored troops, and of the Afridis and 
Fuzzy-wuzzies, at the cowardice of Tommy Atkins. I am 
myself congenitally timid, but, as a vegetar‘an, I can gen- 
erally conceal my tremors; whereas, in my unregenerate 
days, when I ate my fellow-creatures, I was as patent a 
coward as Peter the Great. The recent spread of fire- 
eating fiction and Jingo war worship—a sort of thing that 
only interests the pusillanimous—is due to the spread of 
meat-eating. Compare the Tipperary peasant of the pota- 
toes-and-buttermilk days with the modern gentleman who 
gorges himself with butchered cow. The Tipperary man 
never read bloody-minded novels, or cheered patriotic 
music hall tableaux, but he fought recklessly and wan- 
tonly. Your carnivorous gentleman is afraid of every- 


thing—including doctors, dogs, disease, death, and truth- 
telling. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENGLAND; OR, THE 
PURITAN THEOCRACY IN ITS RELATION TO 
CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. By John Fiske. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Finely printed and bound. Linen. 328 pp. 
Price, $4.00. 

If any American historical writer deserves an elegant 
setting for his works illustrated with portraits, maps, 
fac-similes, contemporary views, prints, and other his- 
toric materials, it is John Fiske, the man of patient re- 
search and philosophical grasp of his subject, of vigorous 
utterance and delightful style. 

There is no cecasion to say aught of this special work, 
historically. ‘The Beginnings of New England” was the 
second of his great series, “The Critical Period of Ameri- 
can History” alone preceding it. This has been regarded 
as, in many essentials, the best of his four famous works 
on American history. 

The value of the original book, which appeared nine 
years ago, is wonderfully enhanced by the 175 illustrations 
of the utmost historical value and many pages of notes 
thereon. The maps are a rare contribution, the portraits 
and autographs are most satisfactory, the buildings in- 
terpret the old-time conditions admirably, while the nu- 
merous fac-similes lend a special charm to the book. 
HISTORIC TOWNS OF NEW ENGLAND. Edited by 

Lyman P. Powell. American Historic Towns Series. 

New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Elegantly bound. 

Beautifully illustrated. Cloth. 

In July of 1894 Lyman P. Powell conducted an historic 
pilgrimage into New England that attracted much a‘ten- 
tion. It was somewhat pretentious, and led to much 
newspaper ridicule at the time, but Mr. Lyman has lived 
it down, and those who had the most fun at his expense 
four years ago will be the first to recognize this grand 
fruitage of that venture. Notwithstanding the ridicule 
heaped upon some phases of the enterprise of that time, 
Mr. Powell succeeded in getting much attention for his 
little band of sight-seers, and Edwin D. Mead, Edward 
Everett Hale, Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
honored the pilgrims with unusual consideration. 

This every way charming volume is so exquisitely got- 
ten up, the scheme is so perfect, the fifteen writers have 
done their work with such historical accuracy, and with 
such literary skill, the illustrations are so abundant and 
so artistic, and the maps so large and helpful that all must 
rejoice that Mr. Powell ever attempted to make an his- 
torical pilgrimage to Boston and Salem, to Cambridge and 
Coreord, to Plymouth and Cape Cod, to Providence and 
Newport, to Portland and Rutland, to Hartford and New 
Haven. 

LOVE IN EPIGRAM. Compiled by Frederick W. Mor- 
ton. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 248 pp. Price, 
$1.00. 

In spite of Madame Guizot’s opinion that ‘“‘very few peo- 
ple know what love is, and very few of those that do tell 
of it,’ writers of all ages, nations, and temperaments have 
had a good deal to say about it. Philosophers, poets, 
preachers, minds of all calibres, have expressed theirideas 
in clever épigram or deep thought. The collection of 
these opinion which Mr. Morton has made covers a widé 
range, and shows good selection. 

RED ROCK. By Thomas Nelson Page. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 584 pp. Price, $1.50. 

One of the noteworthy novels of the year is ‘‘Red Rock,” 
by Thomas Nelson Page, who is well known from h’‘s sto- 
ries of old Virginia. As a story of vicissitude and suc- 
cess in the love affairs of several charming young people, 
it is intensely interesting and dramatic. But it is much 
more than a romantic novel. ‘A chronicle of reconstruc- 
tion,” the author calls it, and one recognizes in it his deep 
sincerity of purpose to show the Southern aristocracy in 
a fairer light. They were called an oligarchy of tyrants, 


yet the democratic carpet-baggers were more tyrannical. 
The great suffering and desolation among the “gentle 
people” in the years after the war, and their powerlessnecg 
in the face of insolence, as told here, win brotherly sym- 
pathy and a better understanding of their position. Their 
grand dignity in defeat was never so well shown. The air 
of old-time courtesy and high breeding that pervades the 
pages is very sweet. The story is told ina convincing 
way, and one feels that it is a true picture of real condj- 
tions. It gives a Yankee food for uncomfortable thoughts. 

SHIPS AND HAVENS. By Rev. Henry Van Dyke, D. p. 
New York and Boston: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 42 pp. 
Price, 69 cents. 

“Ships and Havens” is a charming essay, part poetry, 
part sermon, on the course by which each one sails on the 
sea of life, and the haven he steers for. Usefulness to 
mankind is pointed out as a nobler haven than that of 
pleasure, wealth, or fame. The thoughts presented are 
serious and impressive, and the words in which they are 
given are so pure and graceful in their movement that it 
is a delight to read them. 

The book, which comes from the Merrymount Press, is 
harmonious and pleasing. The cover design is very effec- 
tive. The printing is in red and black, in a bold, open- 
faced type, and on beautiful, hand-made paper. 

YULE LOGS. Edited by G. A. Henty. New York, Lon- 
don, and Bombay: Longmans, Green, & Co. 430 pp. 
Price, $2.00. 

Tongmans’ “Christmas Annual for 1898” is a book after 


‘the boy’s own heart. Natural live boys, with cool heads 


and quick wits, are the active figures in the eleven stories 

of the book. They show their courage amid Antarctic 

icebergs, in battle against the Turks, on a Mexican ranch, 
on a sub-marine boat in Havana harbor, and in many 
other exciting and dangerous positions. They outwit 

Spanish wiles and Indian treachery. The spirit of the 

book is wholesome, and the stories are well told. The 

illustrations, some sixty in number, are good. 

GREAT WORDS FROM GREAT AMERICANS. 
The Citizens’ Edition. Edited by Paul Leicester Ford. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 195 pp. 
Price, $1.50.. 

“The Great Words” which Mr. Ford has collected in a 
very satisfactory volume are the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, the Constitution, Washington’s Circular Letter, his 
first and second Inaugurals and his Farewell Address, 
Lincoln’s two Inaugurals and his Gettysburg Address. 
The complete reference index to the Constitution is use- 
ful. An introduction by the editor explains the occasion 
and circumstances in which most of the documents were 
written. Washington’s farewell address is reprinted from 
the original manuscript, with his alterations and explana- 
tory remarks. Over thirty illustrations, portraits, con- 
temporary prints, and fac-similes add much to the value 
of the book. 


IMMORTAL SONGS OF CAMP AND FIELD. By-Rev. 
Louis Albert Banks, D. D. Cleveland: The Burrows 
Brothers Company. 298 pp. Price, $3.00. 

The “Immortal Songs of Camp and Field” set the pulses 
throbbing. Some of them have no literary excellence, but 
the memories and associations that gather about them 
have the power to stir the passions and enthusiasm as few 
poems do. Oftentimes, as in ‘‘Yankee Doodle,” the tune 
is more popular than the words, and so familiar that it 
rings in our ears as we read the lines. Dr. Banks, in his 
collection of twenty-five patriotic and war songs, tells in 
a graceful,spleasing manner the story of the inspiration 
of the words and the history of the music. Many of the 
incidents related of the authors and of heroic deeds in- 
spired by the songs are unfamiliar and very interesting. 
In addition to the favorite American songs, some from 
across the water are given, including “The Marseillaise”’ 
and Recessional.”’ 

The publishers have done all in their power to make 
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Scribner’s New Educational Books 


A History of the United States of America, for Schools 


With the Declaration of Independence, The Constitution, Select 
Bibliographies, Chronologies, and Suggestive Questions to Pupils 


By Wivsor F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hartford, Conn. Richly illustrated, and 


containing forty maps. $1.00, net. 


S. T. Dorron, Supt. Schools, Brookline, Mass.: ‘You have given an all-round treatment 
to the subject, bringing in much fresh matter and not neglecting the social life of the people, as 
has been done by so many who have prepared text-books on the subject.” 


A Study of English Prose Writers 


By J. Scorr Crark, A.M., Professor of Eng- 
lish in Northwestern University. 8vo, 900 
$2.00, net. 


This unique book presents a “scientific 
method” of studying the great writers, devised 


} 1 by its author after long experience in teaching, 
the representative centres of the United States, and tested for years in his ¢ 


the most profitable methods of sociological) study of rather than about the masters of Eng- 


Social Elements 
Institutions, Character, Progress 
By Cuarves R. Henperson, Ph, D., Professor 


of Sociology in the University of Chicago. 
8vo. $1.50, net. 


In this book Dr. Henderson treats of the 
social conditions and problems as they exist in 


pages. 


study, and the means at hand with which to im-| 
prove the general situation. 
tred around the Public Schools as an influence, 
and its aim is to furnish an intelligent basis for | 


society. 


Vol. I., 612 pp.: ‘ Ferns to Carpet Weed” 


Vol. II., 644 pp.: ‘ Portuiaca to Gentian.” 
Vol. III.: Dogbane to Thistle.” 


OTIIER NOTA BLE 


THE SCRIBNER SERIES OF SCHOOL READING §es;, 
The Eugene Field Book 
Burt’s Odysseus 
Stockton’s Fanciful Tales 
Eggleston’s Hoosier School Boy 


Wright’s Stories in American Literature (2 vols.) | Weber’s History of Philosophy, 


é lish prose, mainly through citations of themost 
The study is oni authoritative published criticism on each writer, 

with analyses of the styles of the various au- 
‘ thors. These analyses are so arranged as to ex- 
organized work among the different classes of | hibitthe central characteristic of each author,and 


are supplemented by exhaustive bibliographies. 


AN ILLUSTRATED FLORA 


By NATHANIEL LORD BRITTON, Ph.D., and Hon. ADDISON BROWN. 
In 3 volumes, each $3.00 special net, postage 36 cents extra per volume. 


8vo. $1.50, net. 


tably a work of great merit. 


cago. 
alogical tables. 


8vo, pp. 400. 


lassroom. It is a 


City. Crown 8vo. 


(Just ready.) 


Thatcher & Schwill’s Europe ,\v, Middle Age, net, $2.00 


Thatcher’s Medieval Europe, . net, 1.25 
Scripture’s New Psychology, . 
Oxford Manuals of English History, each, net, .50 | 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’ 


This important volume, by an eminent au- 
thority, supplies what has heretofore been en- 
tirely lacking: a comprehensive survey in a|whole significance of Plato, but to direct the 
single volume of the course of events in Eu-|attention of teachers to some of his simple and 
rope since the Italian Renaissance. 


book or for the general reader of history who A former and larger volume by the same au- 


net, 2.50 | 


Outlines of Descriptive Psychology 


By Georce T. Lapp, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Philosophy in Yale University. 


Illustrated. 


Boston Advertiser; ‘+ Professor Ladd’s ‘ Outlines of Descriptive Psychology’ is indispu- 
It has scientific, artistic, and literary excellence. 
in a way and to a degree that we do not remember to have found to be the case in any similar 
work. It does more than undertake to solve the mysterious problems of mental action. It gives 
not a little wholesome guidance to students who want to learn how to think.” 


A History of Modern Europe 


By Ferpinanp Scuwitt, Ph.D., Assistant Pro- 


It is practical 


The Republic of Plato 


With Studies for Teachers 


fessor of History in the University of Chi- By Wittiam Lowe BYRan, Ph. ) Professor. 
With maps, bibliographies, and gene- 


of Philosophy in Indiana University, and 
CuarLotte Lower Byrran, A.M. 12mo. 
$1.25, net. 


$1.50, net. 


The aim of this manual is not to exploit the 


As a text- central thoughts about education and about life. 


desires to gain a broadly intimate acquaintance | thors, entitled ‘* Plato the Teacher,” has been 
with this period, it will be found invaluable. 


very widely used. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS 


By C. Liroyp Morean, Principal of University College, Bristol. 
with a Preface by Henry W. Jameson, Associate Superintendent of Schools, New York 
$1.00, net. 


‘Psychology for Teachers” has ee of made a remarkable impression in England, and wherever 
known in this country has proved so helpfu 


toithere, For that reason an American edition from new plates has been prepared, and the purpose of 
the book set forth in a preface by Dr. Jameson. 


NEW TENT-BOOKS 


New Edition for America, 


and suggestive that a wide tield of usefulness seems open 


THE GREAT EDUCATORS 


Hinsdale’s Horace Mann, . net, $1.00 
Fitch's Thomas and Matthew Arnold, . : 63.00 
Davidson's Aristotle, 7e/,$1.00 Hughes’ Loyola, 
West's Alcuin, ** 1.00 Bowen’s Froebel, ‘ 1.00 
Compayre’s Abelard, 1.00 DeGarmo’s Herbart," 1.00 


Western Office---3:4 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Fifth Ave., New York. 


an attractive bock, especially welcome at the holiday sea- 
son. It has a handsome binding, and is printed on Dick- 
inson’s hand-made paper. There are about fifty full-page 
illustrations, including portraits and reproductions of his 
torical places and events. 


THE PATRIOTIC PRIMER FOR THE LITTLE CITI- 
ZEN. Revised and Enlarged. By Wallace Foster. 
Indianapolis: Wallace Foster.. 112 pp. Paper. Price, 
25 cents. 

This little volume is an admirable auxiliary in teaching 
the youth of our country the true principles of American 
citizenship. It contains a short catechism in American 
history: an explanation of the origin and history of our 
popular national songs; Washington’s patriotism; Ab- 
raham Lincoln’s address at Gettysburg; over 500 inspir- 
ing quotations and extracts from patriotic addresses; im- 
portant anniversaries and notable patriotic events in the 
history of our country and flag; 100 word biographies of 
each of our presidents from 1789 to 1898, with portraits; 
and much important statistical information. Mailed to 
any address on receipt of price; special rates to schools 
and clubs. 


SIEGFRIED AND BEOWULF. By Z. A. Ragozin. 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 

This first volume of ‘‘Tales of the Heroic Age” tells the 
stories of “Siegfried and Beowulf” in a most entertaining 
manner. The author appears to understand the demand 
of the hour in bringing out for the young people these an- 
cient tales, thoroughly believing that the imagination of 
both young and old needs stimulating. The book is well 
adapted for this purpose, and undoubtedly will accomplish 
its mission. The illustrations are very good, and the pub- 
lishers have done their part in producing an excellent 
volume. 


New 


THE COURT OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. By Im- 
bert de Saint-Amand. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. Price, $1.50. 

M. de Saint-Amand has given us another brilliant ac- 
count of the reign of Napoleon III. in this third volume of 
“The Second Empire.’ In this volume he treats of that 
portion of this epoch extending from the birth cf the 
prince imperial in 1856 to 1859. As in the other volumes 
of this series, the author handles his subject with the 
same ease and exect following of detail. His familiarity 
with the subject, resulting from his personal research and 
observation, render this work of the greatest value. The 
four portraits presented are new and striking. 


A PURITAN WOOING. By Frank 8S. Child. New York: 

The Baker & Taylor Company. Price, $1.25. 

This story deals with the strong, fanatical, religious 
life of the Puritans, and illustrates the effect of the tender 
passion upon the lives of those stern, uncompromising 
ancestors of ours. The author, whose historica’ resea’ ch 
into that period has eminently prepared him for the pur- 
pose, has given us some results of his resources in this 


popular form, and brings us closer in touch with those in- 
fluences that did so much for the broader life of to-day. 
PAULINE WYMAN. By Sophie May. 

Shepard. Price, $1.25. 

As a writer for and about girls, Sophie May easily 
maintains her position among her contemporaries. The 
stories from her pen seem to write themselves, so true 
and natural do they appear. ‘Pauline Wyman” is no ex- 
ception, and the volume will be joyfully read by an army 
of girls, whose sympathies and rejoicing will pour out to 
the heroine. The illustrations are good, and the book is 
attractive in appearance. 


Boston: Lee & 


THE MAGIC NUTS. By Mrs. Molesworth. New York: 

The Maemillan Company. Price, $1.25. 

These “Magic Nuts” each contain a delightful litt’e 
fairy story presented in an original and entertaining man- 
ner. The tales are very well written, and the illustrations 
are especially good, while the whole book is tastefully 
printed and bound. 


LITTLE Mh. VAN VERE OF CHINA. By Harriet A. 
Cheever. Boston: Estes and Lauriat. Price, $1.25. 
Miss Cheever has a most charming way, in her stories 

for children, of giving a maximum of pleasure as a gilding 

for her efforts to combine a knowledge of stray facts with 
them. No brighter book for children has come to our 

table for some time. As interesting to children of a 

larger growth as to the younger generation, this story will 

be read with delight by every one into whose hands it 
may come. It is well and appropriately illustrated. 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. _ Se- 
lected and Edited by Andrew Lang. New York:* Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. Price, $2.00. 

This edition of these ever-popular and classic fairy sto- 
ries is a credit alike to the compiler and the publishers. 
No one knows better than Mr. Lang the art of story-tell- 
ing, and it is easy to see that into the series of vo'umes, of 
which this is an important part, he has put his heart and 
mind. The illustrations are excellent, and the publishers 
have put the whole in a most attractive form. 


TWO YOUNG PATRIOTS. By Everett T. Tomlinson. 

Reston: W. A. Wilde & Co. Price, $1.50. 

The experiences of the early settlers of different por- 
tions of our country have furnished many themes for 
story and song, and will serve for some time to come to 
inspire patriotism and devotion to brave deeds. “Two 
Young Patriots” is a story of Burgoyne’s campaign, which 
formed so important a link in the Revolutionary War. It 
is exciting and thrilling, maintaining a strong interest 
thronghout its pages. 

The illustrations are remarkably good, and the text is 
printed in clear type upon excellent paper. 

\ new edition of “The Last of the Mohicans,” from the 
Macmillan Company ($3.00), is evidence that Cooper’s 
stirring novel of Indian life is in demand with each new 


generation of readers. His vivid narration of events and 
his descriptions have not lost their power, and our lit- 
erature of the last seventy years has produced little to 
surpass him in the line of novels of adventure. This edi- 
tion appears in two volumes, very attractively bound and 
printed. Its chief novelty is some two dozen colored il- 
lustrations by H. M. Brock. 


“Jefferson Wildrider,” by Elizabeth Glover (New York: 
The Baker & Taylor Company), is an interesting story of 
New England life, told with marked force and occasional 
touches of genuine pathos. Cloth, decorated; gilt top. 
Price, $1.25. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“French Review Exercises for Advanced Pupils.”” By P. B. Marcon. 
Price, 20 cents ——*Dumas’ La Question d’ Argent.”’ Edited by George 
N. Henning. Price, 30cents  Koston: D. ©. Heath & Co. 

“The Grading of Schools.” By William J, Shearer. 
New York: The H. P. Smith Publishing Company. 

“First Lessons in Modern Geology.’ By the late A. H. 
Edited by J. F. Blake. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 

“Outlines of Industrial Chemistry.’ By Frank Hall Thorp. Price, 
$3.50.—— Instinct and Reason.”” Ky Henry Rutgers Marshall, Price, 
$3.50, New York: Macmillan Company. 

“The Ambassador.’ (A Comedy in Four Acts.) By John Oliver 
Hobbes. Price, $1.00 New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

“Studies in Advanced Physiology.” By Louis J. Rettger. Terre 
Haute: Inland Publishing Company. 

“New Methods in Education.” By J. Liberty Todd New York: 
Orange Judd Company. 
“The Hero of Erie.” 

Db. Appleton & Co. 

“Ideals and Programmes. 
Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 

“Pitman’s Practical German Grammar.’ By F. Hundel. Price, 40 
cents ——The Silver Mexico.” By J. H. Ingraham, Price, 35 cents. 
London: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

“Ashes of Empire.” By Robert W. Chambers.—‘A Short History 
of the War with Spain.” By Marion Wilcox. Price, $125. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

“Dick in the-Desert.”” James Otis, 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

“Little Journeys to the Homes of American Statesmen.” By El- 
bert Hubbard. Price, $1.75. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘*A Short History of the United States.’”” By Mary Platt Parmele. 
Price, 60 cents.——"tA Short History of England.’’ By Mary Platt 
Parmele. Price, 60 cents. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“Pauline Wyman” By Sophie May. Price, $1.25. Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. 

“Bird Gods.” By Charles de Kay. 
Barnes & Co. 

“Lafavette.” By Alma Holman Burton. 
York: Werner School Book Company. 

“Little Mr. Van Vere of China”’ By H. A. Cheever. Price, $1 25. 
—*‘The Strange Adventures: f Billy Trill.” Price, £0 cents. Bos- 
ton: Estes & Lauriat 

Student's History of the United States.” By Edward Channing. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Intruders.” By L. B. Walford. Price, 

Ship’ Literary Readers.’ Book I, price 25 cents; book II, »rice 25 
cents; book IIL, price 35 cents. New York: Longmans, Green. & Co. 

‘“‘Fridtjof Nansen.” By Jacob B. Bull. Price, 30 cents. Buston: 
Heath & Co. 

“The Gate to Vergil.”” By Clarence W. Gleason, Price, 50 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 

‘Language Lessons.” By J. G. Park, —‘“Geographical Nature 
Studies.” By Frank Owen rayne. Price, 25 cents.——‘A Primary 
Arithmetic.” By R. Hornbrook.——*‘'Elements of 
By Christine Gordon Sullivan.—* Barnes’ Naticnal Vertical Pen- 
manship.’” Price per dozen, 75 cents ‘‘American Elementary 
Arithmetic.” By M. A. Bailey. Price, 6* cents ——‘tA Short Course 
in Music.” (Book lil) By F. H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. New 
York: American Book Company. 

“University Problems in the United States.” 
Gilman. New York; The Century Company. 


Price, $1.50. 


Green. 


By James Barnes. Price, $1.00. New York: 


By Jean L. Gowdy. Price, 75 cents. 


Price, 50 cents. Boston: 


Price, $1.50. New York: A.8. 


Price, 50 cents. New 


By Daniel Coit 
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DYSPEPSIA 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other 
medicine seems to touch. 
It assists the weakened 
stomach, and makes the 
process of digestion natural 
and easy. Pleasant to take. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


HEDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


December 20-22: Maine Pedagogical Society, 
Augusta, Me. 

December 26-29: Nebraska State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Lincoln, Neb. 

December 26-30: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston, Idaho. 

December 27: Florida State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, St. Augustine, Fla. 

December 27-30: California State Teachers’ 
Association, Santa Ana, Cal. 

December 27-29: Montana Council of Edu- 
cation, Helena, Mon. 

December 27-29: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka, Kan. 


December 27-29: New York Grammar 
School Council, Troy, N. Y. 


December 27-29: Kentucky State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Louisville, Ky. 


December 27+29: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association, Lansing, Mich. 

December 27-29: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield, Ill. 

December 27-29: Minnesota State Teach- 
ers’ Association, St. Paul, Minn. 

December 27-30: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

December 27-30: Southern Educational 
Teachers’ Association, New Orleans, La. 

December 28-30: New Jersey State 
Teachers’ Association, Trenton, N. J. 

December 28-30: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver, Colo. 

December 28-30: Missouri State Teachers’ 
Association, Jefferson City, Mo. 

December 29-30: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, New York City, 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


December 10: Teachers’ Club, 2.30 Pp. m., 
room 512, Masonic Temple; Miss Jennie 
Goldman, president. 


December 17: The Chicago Institute of 
Education; W. E. Watt, president. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


State Editor, W. J. CORTHELL, Gorham. 

Miss Snow, superintendent of schools 
for Bangor, was made president of the New 
England Association of School Superin- 
tendents at the last meeting. Miss Snow 
is an able, progressive, conservative, 
common-sense woman. She believes and 
practices the Scriptural injunction, “Prove 
all things; hold fast that which is good,” 
in regard to all the fads and fancies of the 
new education. 

Oakland, formerly West Waterville, is 
building a large and commodious echool- 
house, to contain a high and grammar 
school for the village. Oakland is a pro- 
gressive manufacturing Village, and 
— well educationally. 

e legislature meeting in Janu: 
1899, will be asked to amend the hak 
tablishing normal schools, so as to make 


the diploma of the normal school a cer- 
tificate good in any town in the state. 

The school board and the city council at 
Waterville met to adjust the matter of 
school appropriations a short time ago, 
and a sharp discussion arose between 
Chairman Brown of the school board and 
Superintendent of Schools Hitchings. 
Mr. Brown asserted that the pupils coming 
to the high schools-could not read nor 
spell well, that they were more deficient 
in a knowledge of arithmetic, grammar, 
and language. He declared that the 
pupils’ time and attention were so taken 
up with incidental matters, music, nature, 
science, and the “enrichment studies,”’ 
that it was impossible for them to learn 
to read and spell. If Mr. Brown were an 
ignorant man, unacquainted with the 
schools, his position might be ignored. 
But it is not so; he is a scholar, a lawyer 
of large practice and of wide reputation. 
He has been for forty years in close touch 
with the schools as teacher and chairman 
of the school board. During the thirty- 
three years of this latter relation, he has 
studied the subject, has kept abreast of the 
best thought on education. He has not 
used his place to secure personal advance- 
ment, to put his favorite in positions, or 
to give partisan ends. When such a man 
makes such criticisms as above, his state- 
ments should be weighed. 

LEWISTON. It has been announced 
that James W. Flower, principal of Lewis- 
ton Business College, was a passenger on 
the steamer Portland that carried 110 men 
and women to a watery grave. Mr. 
Flower was a graduate from Harvard 
University, and a teacher of experience 
and skill. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DUBLIN. An interesting educational 
meeting was recently held in this town, 
the pastor of the Unitarian church pre:id- 
ing and making an address. He spoke in 
favor of uniting the schools of Dublin into 
one central school, and transporting the 
pupils to that central school, which must 
be of high order. He maintained that full 
educational advantages due these rural 
schools can be gained in no other way, and 
that this would be a most economical way 
to secure the desirable result. 


VERMONT. 
NORTHFIELD. The house of repre- 
sentatives, now in session, has concurred 
with the senate on the bill establishing a 
board of visitors at Norwich University, 
and appropriating $3,600 for supporting 
the institution. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. — The monthly meeting of the 
Massachusetts Club will occur Saturday, De- 
cember 10, at Young's Hotel. Reception at 1 
o'clock, and dinner at 1.30 p. m. Guests will 
be General Oliver O. Howard, U.S.A. (retired), 
who has just returned from Santiago de Cuba, 
and Hon. John W. Candler, who recently rep- 
resented the city of Boston at the British 
Association for Promotion of Science, at Bris- 
tol, Eng. —-- The alumnae and alumni of 
Castine normal school residing in the 
vicinity of Boston held their annual re- 
union and banquet at the United States 
hotel. About sixty members were pres- 
ent, President Knowlton of the association 


‘in the chair. Principal A. F. Richardson 


of the normal school addressed the mem- 
bers on what the school had accomplished. 
and what it proposed to accomplish in the 
future. The occasion was enjoyed by 
those present.-_—More than 2,000 speci- 
mens of ferns, flowers, grasses, and 
sedges have been on free exhibition in 
Horticultural hall during several days, 
under the auspices of a committee com- 
posed of members of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society. More specimens 
than ever before have been shown. The 
number entered was 2,122, against 1,336 
last year. The general quality of the 
work by the children was excellent, and 
the whole exhibit was enjoyed by thou- 
sands of visitors. For school gardens 
three prizes were awarded, $15, $12, and 
$10; for school herbariums, $12.——And 


EDUCATORS AND 


Was It 
G@nsumption? 


Doctors are often wrong. 7 

The local doctor is an overworked indi- 
vidual. He hurries from a case of scar- 
letina to a case of diabetes and from that 
to the amputation of a leg. He must act 
quickly—sometimes hurriedly. It is not 
strange that he makes an etcasional mis- 
take. But mistakes are dangerous and 
should be avoided. \ 

Mrs. G. E. Kerr, of Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
recently had someexperience. She says: 

‘* Last spring I was taken with severe pains in 
my chest, and was so weak I could hardly walk 
about the house, I tried several physicians and 
they told me I had consumption. Before I had 
taken the first bottle of Dr. Pierce's Golden 
Medical Discovery, I was very much better. I 
took five bottles of itand have not yet had any 
return of the trouble.”’ 

Was it consumption ? 

Probably not. 


The ‘Golden Medical Discovery ’’ has 
been said to cure consumption. It sure- 
_ly and infallibly cures all bronchial and 
throat troubles. It strengthens weak 
lungsand cures lingering coughs. It isa 
healer and builder of tissue. It cleanses 
and enriches the blood—regulates the. 
heart action—puts the whole body in 
tune with nature. 

Mrs. Kerr’s trouble was probably bron- 
chial. It was painful—dangerous if let 
run-——dangerous in the hands of an in- 
competent doctor. Don’t take a local 
doctor’s word for everything. Write to 
Dr. Pierce. Tell him your symptoms. 
For over thirty years he has been chief 
consulting physician at the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical Institute, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Consultation with him will cost 
you nothing. 


now serious trouble has arisen between 
the sophomore and freshmen classes of 
Boston University. The two classes at 
Tufts are at war, and the faculty has taken 
decided action to restore order and har- 
mony, all resulting from hazing.——Paul 
Revere schoolhouse is adorned with his- 
toric paintings. Heroes of the Revolution 
look down from the walls, and historic 
scenes everywhere meet the eye of the 
visitor. One room has been decorated by 
the Sons of the Revolution with the busts 
of Washington and Franklin and the por- 
traits of James Otis and Alexander Ham- 
ilton, and other pictures. In the hallisa 
representation of Paul Revere on horse- 
back, “booted and spurred,”’ and his por- 
trait in oil, pictures of Lafayette, Generai 
Warren, and George and Martha Washing- 
ton. A room has been decorated by the 
different chapters of the Daughters of the 
Revolution. Flowers decorate the walls, 
and the very atmosphere is pregnant with 
the spirit of patriotism. —— There has not 
been so clear-cut an issue made in an election 
of schoel board members for many years as 
now. May the best men and women win. 

NEWTON. Things are a trifle squally in 
this city of culture. There is need of a peace 
commission. The teachers are not unaccus- 
tomed to an excited and revolutionary public, 
but usually matters quiet down without any- 
one being hurt. At present there is some doubt 
about the quiet. 

HOLYOKE. Superintendent P. W. Search 
has reason to be very happy over the class of 
supporters that have rallied about him. It is 
no longer an issue over him, but he has made 
an issue over several things. The schools will 
always be run on higher lines for his having 
been there for three vears. 

WELLESLEY. A new calendar is soon 
to be issued in Wellesley College, which 


BRAIN WORKERS 


from all parts of the world use and commend 


Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphites 


for the RELIEF and PREVENTION of ALL WEAKNESSES 
resulting from overwork and anxiety. It gives active brain 
and nerves exactly what they need for their nutrition and 
normal action, and will help any case of mental and nervous 
exhaustion, Shall we send you a descriptive pamphlet? 
VITALIZED PHOSPHITES is a highly concentrated white 
powder from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain and 
wheat germ formulated by Professor Percy more than thirty 
years ago. 


It contains no narcotic. 


Prepared only by 56 West 25th St., New York. 
If not found at &® druggists, sent by mail ($1.00). 


Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure — the best remed: 


known for coidln the head, sore, throat, and influenza. 


It does not contain cocaine, morphine, nor narcotic v2 any description. By mail 50 cents. 


will report that twenty-one courses of 
study have been added to those offered 
this year. After the withdrawal of old 
courses covered by the new, twenty-one 
hours will be added. These courses em- 
brace forestry and dendrology, the history 
of criticism (English), the comedy of the 
eighteenth century (French), current lit- 
erature (German), advanced prose compo- 
sition (Latin), literary types (English lit- 
erature), modern synthetic geometry, aq- 
vanced geography in space, and lighter 
plan curves (pure mathematics), advaneod 
geography (geology), and the elements of 
musical construction. 


NEW BEDFORD. The first textile 
school building, especially designed and 
erected for a textile school in this coun- 
try, is about to be erected in this city, and 
it will be one of the most commodious of 
its kind. The cornerstone was laid with 
simple, but impressive ceremonies. 

SALEM. A movement is being made in 
this city to extend the decoration of pub- 
lic schools with works of art. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. Superintendent Tar- 
bell stated in his November report that 
the increase in enrollment over that of 
the corresponding quarter last year is 
2,125 pupils——-The committee on pen- 
manship reported that-the substitution of 
vertical for slant writing is believed to be 
a wise change.——The school committee 
voted unanimously to reinstate several of 
the special teachers whose departments 
were discontinued in October. It was a'so 
voted to continue the present arrangement 
with the school of design as regards the 
evening classes in advanced drawing. 
Brown University has one of the finest 
collections of American poetry in the 
world. It is the Harris collection, founded 
by Albert G. Greene, and extended by C. 
Fiske Harris, and bequeathed to the uni- 
versity by the late Senator Anthony. It 
contains between 5,000 to 6,000 volumes. 
There are nearly 1,000 duplicates, which 
will soon be sold. 


CONNECTICUT. 


George Nettleton of Yale, ’96, has been 
elected instructor of English in Sheffield 
scientific school. 

Miss Ella Warner of Hamden has been 
appointed teacher in the Skinner school, 
New Haven. 

Superintendent Stuart of New Britain 
has notified State Agent Warren that the 
law regarding the attendauce of pupils be- 
tween fourteen and sixteen years of age in 
the factories, who cannot read and write, 
is not being complied with. 

In the nineteen districts in Stonington, 
1,532 pupils of the 1,754 of school age are 
now attending school. 

The second annual course of the Charter 
Oak historical lectures to the pupils of the 
Hartford schools, four in number, are be- 
ing given. 

NEW HAVEN. President Dwight of 
Yale University and Director George G. 
Brush of the Sheffield school have re- 
signed. The resignation of the president 
has not been accepted, but referred to a 
special committee. That of Professor 
Brush was accepted, and Professor R. H. 
Chittenden was elected to the vacant posi- 
tion. President Dwight thinks that no 
man who has passed his seventy years’ 
limit should remain at the head of a great 
university. The trustees are anxious that 
he should remain until October, 1901.— 
The catalogue of the graduate school of 
Yale University shows an increase of six 
in this department of the university, the 
enrollment this year being 276. One hun- 
dred and sixty-seven of these were stu- 
dents at Yale last year, and the remainder 
entered th's fall. There are thirty-two 
women students this year, compared with 
thirty-five last year. One hundred and 
forty-nine of the students have come di- 
rectly from Yale. Eleven have received 


DEAFNE‘"; CANNOT BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube. 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed, deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, bearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of deafness (caused by catarrh? 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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degrees from both Yale and some other 
university. The other students represent 
the following universities and colleges: 
Smith College, eight; Wellesley College, 
six; the Dashiasha, Japan, six: Vassar 
College, five; Harvard, four; Wesleyan 
University, four; Amherst, four; Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, three; . Colby, three; 
Bethany College, three; Indiana Univer- 
sity, three; scattering, forty-five. 

STONINGTON. In response to a 
largely-signed petition of citizens and 
pupils, the school committee voted to 
adopt the one-session plan for the schools 
of the town, fixing a five-hour session from 
8.30 a. m. to 1.30 p. m., including a thirty- 
minute intermission. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. The twelfth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the middle states 
and Maryland was held November 25 and 
26 at Columbia University. President 
Low made the address of welcome, and 
Dr. Julius H. Sachs responded. The 
morning was occupied by a paper dis- 
cussing the report of the committee of 
seven on “The Teaching of History in 
Secondary Schools,” by Professor J. L. 
Stewart of Lehigh University. The dis- 
cussion was continued by Professors J. H. 
Robinson of Columbia, W. H. Mace of 
Syracuse University, H. B. Adams of 
Johns Hopkins University, and H. Morse 
Stevens of Cornell. 

JAMESTOWN. A _ series of parents’ 
conferences are being held in Jamestown 
high school during the fall and winter of 
1898-99 which cannot fail to prove inter- 
esting and profitable to both parents and 
children. They have adopted, as a motto, 
Froebel’s wise suggestion, “Come, let us 
live with our children.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

The annual report of the president of 
Bryn Mawr College, recently published, 
gives an interesting view of the condition 
of the institution. The entire number of 
students during the year was 289. Seven- 
teen per cent. of the whole number were 
graduate students. Residents in the col- 
lege halls, 257; non-residents, 32. The 
present year shows an increase in the col- 
lege of nearly 100 students over the fore- 
going numbers. 

PHILADELPHIA. The third memorial 
gate is to be erected at the University of 
Pennsylvania by the class of ’72, which 
was the last class to graduate from the 
university when it was situated in Ninth 
street. The gate will cost $3,000. The 
sum of $40,000 has been secured towards 
the erection of the new physiological 
laboratories. 

CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The pension fund for 
teachers at Cincinnati is again a subject 
up before the Teachers’ Club. The 
teachers who will benefit from the fund 
already retired are fifteen, who will enter 
the roll next summer. It is now proposed 
to raise a reserve of $100,000, to supple- 
ment the one per cent. deduction from 
their salaries of this fund, and so two 
plans have been suggested. One is to se- 
cure a personal guarantee from each 
teacher of $10 per annum, and the other 
is a law making a two per cent. deduction, 
one-half to go to the reserve fund. This 
question will not likely be settled for sev- 
eral months yet, but some steps will be 
taken before the beneficiaries under the 
law become pensioners. The state 
auditor’s report shows the teachers’ pen- 
sion fund for the past year to have reached 
$7,899.65. Superintendent Morgan has 
issued a pamphlet for the guidance of 
teachers in the instruction of physics, 
physiology, and botany. According to 
this method, physics is taught by means 
of the common phenomena of every-day 
life. His object is to encourage the habit 
of independent thought and observation 
in the pupils. ——The normal order of 
child growth is an interesting subject of 
discussion of the Principals’ Association 
this month——-The Cincinnati Teachers’ 
Club has arranged its lecture course for 
the ensuing year, and the repertoire in- 
cludes the leading educators of the coun- 
try. The course was opened last month 
by Dr. Sylvester Scovel, president of 
Wooster University, and his theme was: 
“A man’s a man for a’ that.” The No- 
vember lecture will be given by Harvey 
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G. Buntin, “In the Footsteps of Stonewall 
Jackson”; December, Professor S. H. 
Clark of Chicago University, ‘“‘The Mean- 
ing and Purpose of Tragedy’; January, 
Anna §8. Peck, ‘‘Mexico, Popacatepetl, and 
Orizabe”’; February, C. F. Underhill, 
“The Rivals’; May, Dr. James M. Taylor, 
president of Vassar College, “The Relation 
of Study of Principles and Rules of Edu- 


Professor Edmund J. James, director of 
the Chicago University, who recently had 
a call to the presidency of the Cincinnati 
University, will no doubt accept and take 
his position January 1. Professor James 
is an eminent educator, widely known, and 
will be an acquisition to the university. 
— —The Cincinnati University will soon 
be one of the greatest in the country from 
the fact of its great endowments. It owes 
its present large buildings to the liberality 
of Cincinnati’s rich men, and recently 
another philanthropist of means made a 
large gift to build a library addition. In the 
past ten years the university has received 
over $6,000,000. Asa Van Wormer has 
made a gift to the University of Cincinnati 
of $56,000, to be used for the erection of a 
fireproof library building for the univer- 
sity.——-William B. Wheeler, whose life 
was spent in educating the children of 
Cincinnati, died Sunday. Of his seventy- 
nine years, fifty-eight had been devoted to 
teaching. For forty-three years he was 
principal of the Eleventh district school. 
He was retired upon a pension last De- 
cember. The golden 5..bilee of his career 
as an educator was made the occasion of a 
grand celebration by the teachers of Cin- 
cinnati about eight years ago. 

FREMONT. Superintendent W. W. 
Ross is having one of the most successful 
years in his experience, and the com- 
munity has not ceased to express appre- 
ciation of his masterly address on 
Lafayette, which was published in full in 
the local paper. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Superintendent Andrews 
and the high school committee have their 
issue sharply drawn. Superintendent An- 
drews’ nominations for the evening high 
school principals included the names of 
Frank L. Morse for the west division and 
Walter F. Slocum for the south division. 
The high school committee ordered him 
to revise his report and substitute the 
names of Charles H. Gordon and Charles 
W. Thompson for Morse and Slocum. 
This the superintendent did in the follow- 
ing letter: “To the Board of Education,— 
In accordance with the command of the 
committee on high schools, and under 
protest, I have revised the list of nomina- 
tions for principals of the evening high 
schools, and present the following, sub- 
stituting the name of Charles H. Gordon 
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for that of Frank L. Morse, and the name 
of Charles W. Thompson for that of Wal- 
ter F. Slocum.” Mrs. Sherman of the high 
school committee ‘mutilated’ the super- 
intendent’s letter by striking out of his 
official letter the words “In accordance 
with the command of the high school 
committee, and under protest.” Natur- 
ally, Dr. Andrews resented this, saying, 
“The erasing of part of my letter was 
high-handed, inequitable and insufferable, 
inexcusable, unprecedented, and dam- 
nable.” To this Mrs. Sherman replies his 
letter was “impertinent, disrespectful, and 
discourteous.” The matter is complicated 
by the fact that Mrs. Sherman changed 
Dr. Andrews’ letter after some of the 
members had signed the high school re- 
port with Dr. Andrews’ letter as he wrote 
it. Among the numerous phases of 
friction is that over the school architect, 
N. S. Patton, who was discharged and his 
successor elected recently. He refuses to 
be discharged, and threatens to sue for 
his salary.——R. H. Rennie, principal of 
the Gresham school, was recommended by 
the buildings and grounds committee of 
the board recently to be certified to Presi- 
dent Harris for suspension for refusal to 
obey orders. His offense consists in not 
complying with the request of the com- 
mittee to appear before it and explain why 
he did not send in his monthly report of 
the condition of the filters of his school. 
Instead of appearing before the committee, 
he sent a letter, in which he disputed the 
chief engineer’s authority to require him 
to come before the committee. He says 
he will stay away to make a test case of 
the affair, and that, in doing so, he does 
not mean any discourtesy toward the com- 
mittee. The principal says that any order 
of this kind should emanate from the 
superintendent, and that the chief engi- 
neer exceeds his authority when he makes 
such requests. The committee looked at 
it differently, and recommended that 
President Harris discharge Mr. Rennie. 
——The commercial high school is likely 
to become a fact. It will please the school 
board to direct attention from the dis- 
agreeable issue with the superintendent. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. The Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association will hold its 
twenty-fourth annual meeting in this city 
December 27, 28, and 29. The general as- 
sociation will meet on the evening of De- 
cember 27, to continue three days. The 
educational council, presided over by the 
superintendent, will consider the ques- 
tions to be discussed by the annual meet- 


ing. This year the topic will be “How can 
we best meet the needs of the schools in 
the rural districts?” On December 28 the 
departments of the association will meet 
separately. The Round Tables will discuss 
the educational features of women’s clubs. 
Among other important meetings held in 
this city during the week will be those of 
the Iowa Child Study Club. On December 
29 Dr. Hirsch of Chicago will deliver an 
address. It is expected that President 
Seth Low of Columbia University will 
deliver an address on the evening of De- 
cember 29. 


WISCONSIN. 


State Editor, F. E. CONVERSE, Beloit. 


Wisconsin schools and colleges have all 
opened this year very auspiciously. The 
State University has a largely-increased 
enrollment, and the state normal schools, 
of which there are seven} make a similar 
report. Beloit College has a freshman 
class of seventy-five, and its beautiful new 
hall for women—Emerson hall—just 
opened, has all but four rooms occupied. 

Professor M. V. O’Shea of the State Uni- 
versity has completed his course of six lec- 
tures on child culture before the Woman’s 
Federation and the teachers of the public 
schools of Beloit. The course was well re- 
ceived, and all feel repaid for attendance, 
Professor O’Shea is a pleasing speaker, 
and has practical ideas. 

The Woman's Federation of Beloit, 
which comprises six clubs and about 130 
women, will turn its attention this year 
to the decoration of schoolrooms,. All 
money raised will go into a fund to be ex- 
pended under the direction of careful com- 
mittees. The past summer has witnessed 
the erection of two ward buildings and two 
model kindergarten buildings, all with 
modern improvements and after the most 
approved plans. 

Principal R. E. Rienow of Brodhead be- 
comes professor of English in the White- 
water normal school, and Principal H. C. 
Buell of Janesville becomes principal at 
Brodhead. 

The Republican party did itself credit 
in the nomination of President Harvey of 
the Milwaukee state normal school for 
state superintendent of public instruction, 
President Harvey has been for years one 
of the most prominent educators in the 
state. 

The board of regents of the state normal 
schools has estimated the running ex- 
penses of the seven normals for the coming 
year at $311,088. 


(Continued on page 378.) 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—The December North American Re- 
view is a number devoted to some of the 
most vital topics of the day. A sympo- 
sium, ‘“‘The Reorganization of the Naval 


Personnel,” is contributed by the Hon. 
Francis H. Wilson, the Hon. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Commodore John W. Philip, U. 
S. N., Commodore George W. Melville, 
and the Hon. George Edmund Foss. Dr. 
Alvah H. Doty writes of ‘‘The Scientific 
Prevention of Yellow Fever,’’ and Max 
O’Rell furnishes the first installment of 
an article on ‘Studies in Cheerfulness.” 
Corry M. Stadden treats of “The Latest 
Aspects of the Nicaragua Canal Project,” 
while the Hon. Thomas L. James discusses 
the question, ‘Do National Bank Ex- 
aminers Examine?” The Rey. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott deals with “Our Indian Problem,”’ 
and “The Atlantic Fisheries Question” 
forms the theme of an important paper 
from the pen of P. T. McGrath of St. Johns, 
Newfoundland. A timely article entitled 
“The Fashoda Incident” is contributed by 
Lieutenant Winston Spencer-Churchill, 
and the Hon. Hannis Taylor, late United 
States minister to Spain, presents a most 
important paper on “The Work of the 
Peace Commission.” Other topics dealt 
with are: “The Decision Against Railway 
Pooling,’ by Roswell Miller, president of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul rail- 
way; “Financial Wrong in Porto Rico,” 
by Lieutenant Clarence Wiener; and 
“Concerning Ethics and Etiquette,” by 
Geraldine Myrick. Price, $5.00 a year; 
single copy, 50 cents. New York: 3 East 
Fourteenth street. 


—An article of importance and interest, 
by Edward Atkinson, has first place in 
Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly for 


December. It is a reply to Sir William 
Crookes’ address’ before the British 
Association. Mr. Atkinson points out the 


inaccuracy of the latter’s conclusions re- 
garding American wheat, and shows the 
enormous potential of the United States 
as a wheat producer. Professor William 
Z. Ripley has a chapter on ‘‘The Racial 
Geography of Europe,’ which discusses 
the Jews. ‘“‘The Playgrounds of Rural 
and Suburban Schools” is the title of an 
essay by Isabella G. Oakley. George A. 
Dorsey contributes an illustrated account 
of a trip up the Skeena river into the inte- 
rior of British Columbia. A study in 
plant physiology, entitled “Light and 
Vegetation,” is given by Professor D. T. 
Macdougall of the University of Minne- 
sota. “The Stone Age in Egypt” is by J. 
de Morgan. Professor E. P. Evans has an 
essay on the important part which super- 
stition has played in producing crime. 
“A Geological Romance” is the title of a 
short study in geology by Professor J. A. 
Udden. ‘‘The Season of the Year,” by 
rant Allen, discusses some of the cur‘ous 
modes of life, made necessary by the 
varying seasons. Dr. Joseph Simms, on 
“Brain Weights and Intellectual Ca- 
pacity,’ gives the result of his studies. 
“Speleology: or, Cave Exploration,” by 
M. E. A. Martel, gives an account of the 
history and present condition of this com- 
paratively new science. The sketch is of 
Charles Henry Hitchcock, the geologist. 
Price, fifty cents a number; $5.00 a year. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


—The Magazine of Art attained its ma- 
jority with the completion of the preced- 
ing volume. The editor has decided to 


publish, among the first articles in the 
new volume, a paper illustrative of the 
history and the production of the maga- 
zine. The December part of the Magazine 
of Art begins a new volume and a new 
era of the magazine. It has for special 
features an article, illustrated entirely in 
colors throughout the text, by Mr. Wil- 
helm, on “The Adaptation of Flowers to 
Artistic Faney Dress,” a work of unusual 
charm. In addition to the frontispiece 
(in colors), there are several plates of 
studies and completed works of art. The 
keynote of the new volume is brightness 
and interest, while presenting the latest 
developments of art, and maintaining the 
high quality of excellence of taste and exe- 
cution. The main ideas which the-Maga- 
zine of Art seeks to keep before its readers 
are: (1) The progress of art; (2) The 
standard of art; (3) The interest of art: 
(4) Novelty in art. In the new volume 
the progress of art will be more closely 
followed than ever. The aim is to main- 
tain the standard of the art admitted to 
the pages of the magizine, illustrations 
being included, because the art is good, as 
well as new. Articles have been prepared 
on “The Curiosities of Art: Such as Coin- 
cidences and Resemblances in Works of 
Art”: “Strange Fabric-Patterns for 
Foreign and Semi-Civilized Markets’: 
“The Secrets of Panorama Painting”; and 


many other subjects. Color is extensively 
used by the newest and most artistic proc- 
esses; and the magazine is printed from 
new type on new paper. Price, $3.50 a 
year; single copy, 35 cents. New York: 
Cassell & Co. 


—Among the interesting literary fea- 
tures announced for early publication in 


Harper's Bazar are “Preference,” a short 
serial of extraordinary charm, by Caroline 
Leslie Field; “Nate,” a Thanksgiving 
story of New England seventy years ago, 
by Kate Upson Clark, illustrated by Clif- 
ford Carleton; and ‘‘An Alien at Home,” 

. a story showing how foreign residence, f 
prolonged, unfits one for our rushing li-e, 
by Annie E. P. Searing. The usual 
fashion features will be given with, if pos- 
sible, added brilliancy to suit the opening 
season, and the department of music will 
treat of the re-opening of the opera sea- 
son.. 


—The Christmas St. Nicholas is full of 
the holiday spirit. Thomas G. Allen, Jr., 


who made a tour around the world awheel 
several years ago, and who is one of the 
authors of “Across Asia on a Bicycle,” 
tells about “The Boys of Siberia.” He 
gives a different impression of this land 
and its inhabitants from the one usually 
entertained. Klyda Richardson Steege 
describes ‘Football of Long Ago,’ phe- 
ninda, as played in ancient Athens; 
harpastum, as it was known among the 
Romans; and calcio, as the game was 
called in Florence. A story that has a 
good, wholesome moral, most appropri- 
ately enforced at this time, is “‘An Ama- 
teur Kris-Kringle,”’ by Warren McVeigh. 
There are seasonable verses and jingles. 


—Outing for December is up to the 
usual high standard of this justly popular 


magazine of sport and pastime. Notable 
features include: “A New Brunswick 
Moose”; “The Yarn of the Tampa”; “The 
Collie and the Sheep Dog’; “From the 
Schuylkill to the Potomac Awheel”’; 
“With Quail Among the Cotton’; and 
“Golf and the American Girl.’’ The his- 
tory of the New York Athletic Club is 
pleasantly told, and the fiction department 
contains a complete story. Other con- 
tributions from far and near cover the 
sporting grounds of the world, and afford 
the needful variety. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Journal of School Geography for November; 
terms, $1.0) a year. Lancaster, Pa.: Richard FE, 
Dodge. 

Pall Mall Mugazine for December; terms, $3.00 
a year. New York 

St. Nicholas for Dec ember; terms, $3.00 a year. 
New York: The Century Company. 

The Century Magazine for December; terms, $4.00 
a year. New Vork. 

‘Ladies’ Home Journal for December ; terms, $1.00 
ayear, Philadelphia. 

The Magazine of Art for December ; terms, $3.50 
a year. New York 

Harper's Magazine for December; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York. 

Outing for December; terms, $3.00 a year. New 
York. 
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VIRGINIA. 


The thirty-first academic year of the 
Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute opened with 125 negro boys and girls 
and thirty-eight Indians admitted. Many 
others applied for admission, but were re- 
jected, as they were not qualified to pass 
the required examination for entrance. 
The aim of the institute is to train only 
such young men and women as possess the 
qualifications fitting them to become 
leaders among their people. The insti- 
tute is doing a great and noble work, and 
is eminently practical in its methods. 

SALEM. Dr. Julius D. Dresher, presi- 
dent of Roanoke College, declared in a iate 
public address that the Southern states are 
doing as much as the Northern states for 
the support of public schools, in propor- 
tion to the assessed valuation of property 
in the South. It must be remembered 
that, before the war, the Southern states 
had no general system of public schools 
supported by the state. Their pubiic 
schools have been mainly organized since 
the war, and the white tax-payers have 
also mainly supported the schools p:o- 
vided for colored children. 

HAMPTON. There are this year 135 
Indian boys and girls in attendance at 
Hampton Institute. The authorities find 
it difficult to secure the attendance of the 
right class of boys and girls, as_ the 
parents of bright pupils frequently refuse 
to give their consent, as the law requires, 
and many others are in poor health, owing 
to their change from a roving to a civilized 
life. Nevertheless, the ranks at the 
school are full, and many of the pupils are 
making remarkable progress in their 
studies, and rank high in their classes. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


GEORGIA. 

A movement headed by the Daughters 
of the Confederacy, Mrs. Hallie Alexander 
Roundsaville, president, has been started 
in the state to establish an industrial and 
educational school in memory of Winnie 
Davis. Mrs. Jefferson Davis, the mother 
of Winnie, has stated that the proposed 
memorial hall was the dearest wish of 
Winnie Davis’ heart, because of her love 
of little children. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

The Clemson Textile school, the first in- 
stitution in the South of the kind, was re- 
cently opened as a department of the 
Clemson College. It occupies a building 
allits own. The curriculum agreed upon, 
running through four years, covers the 
whole ground, giving all necessary knowl- 
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edge and training upon textile subjects, 
and a foundation of a good, general edu- 
cation. The first two years are devoted 
to the study of general principles, and the 
last two years special application of these 
principles will be made. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, PETE W. Ross, Morris. 

State Superintendent W. W. Pendergast 
recently sent to the committee $539.90 for 
the Lafayette monument fund that had 
been sent to his office; $125.59 has been 
sent directly to the committee by other 
schools—making Minnesota's offering $665.49. 

The presidencies of the Winona and 
Mankato state normal schools are yet un- 
filled. 

Cards have been received announcing 
the marriage of Professor John B. Wisely 
of Terre Haute, Ind., state normal school 
and Miss Alice C. Wright of Bridge Hamp- 
ton, N. Y. Mr. Wisely was for several 
years professor of English grammar in the 
St. Cloud state normal school. 

Granite Falls has recently made an ad- 
dition to its high school building and 
thoroughly outfitted its chemical labora- 
tory, so that it is now said to be one of the 
first of the state. 

Professor Frederick J. E. Woodbridge of 
the State University spoke before the 
Philosophical Society of Cornell the last 
week in November. 

The high school teachers in both Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul have recently effected 
organizations of associations for the pur- 
pose of unifying their common interests 
and discussing ways and means for high 
school work. 

At their last session, the Southeastern 
Minnesota Educational Association elected 
as their officers John N. Greer, principal 
of the Central high school, Minneapolis, 
president, and Superintendent F. J. Bom- 
berger of Zumbrota, secretary-treasurer. 

The committee on music of the faculty 
of the “‘U”’ have engaged Professor Bowen 
for three months to train a chorus for the 
morning exercise at chapel to try to im- 
prove the general singing of the daily de- 
votional exercises. 

At the recent meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Luther Academy Corpora- 
tion at Albert Lea, the report of the treas- 
ure showed the corporation to be in the 
best shape, financially, that it has ever 
been, the indebtedness being only $2,000, 
covered by good subscriptions. There is 
now an attendance of over ninety. 

Anthony Zeleny, instructor in physics at 
the State University, recently read a paper 
on “Connection Currents Produced by 
Roentgen Rays” before the Philosophical 
Society at Cambridge, Eng. 


Art Works [lake 


Charming Presents 


We are the only house in America 
Publishing, Manufacturing, Importing, 
or Dealing in all of the following lines. 


 aaaiate and Photographs of Great Paintings, Architecture, 

and Sculpture. Casts of Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern 
Sculpture. Art Books, Artistic Pottery, and Drawing Supplies. 
We {cover every phase of Art Work, and are specialists in 


School Decoration. 


Every one interested in any form of art should have 
our beautiful catalogue, of 100 pages, with illustrations of 
and our magazine, 
Sample copy, 10 cents. 


, upon receipt of postage, § cts. in stamps. 


175 subjects, 
latter, $2.50 per year. 
Catalogue, C 


ART EDUCATION ; the 
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Some New Books. 


Title 


French Review Exercises for Advanced Pupils.... 
Dumas’ La Question d’Argent....................... 
The Grading of Schools.......... ....... 
Firat Lessons in Modern Geology............... .... 
Outlines of InduStrial Chemistry................... 
Instinct and Reason...... 
The Ambassador. (A Comedy, 4 Acts.)............... 
studies in Advanced Physiology 
New Methods in Education... ......... 

Laboratory Exercises in Anatomy and Physiology. 
The Beginnings of New England..................... 
Twilight Stories (Translated from the German.).... 
New Musical Drills four Boys and Giris.............. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Marcon. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. $ .20 
Henning. (me) “ 30 
Shearer. The H. P. Smith Pub. Co., N.Y. 1.50 
Green. The Clarendon Press, Oxford. — 
Thorp. Macmillan Company, N. Y. 3.50 
Marshall. “ 35 
Hobbes. Frederick A. Stokes Co.,N.Y. 1.00 
Rettger. Inland Pub. Co., Terre Haute. ee 
‘lodd. Orange Judd Company,N. Y. — 
Barnes. D. Appieton & Co., N.Y. 1.00 
Gowdy. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. TH 
Peabody. Henry Holt & Co., New York. -60 
L. C, Poole & Co., Boston 85 
Richard. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, —— 
De Forest. Longmans, Green, & Co.,N.Y. 1.50 
Fiske. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 4.00 
Noyes. T. J. Spencer, Hartford, Conn, 50 
Stratemeyer. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 1.25 
Hardman. J. Fischer & Bro., New York. 1.00 


IDEAL TOURS TO WASHINGTON. 


The perennial attractions of Washing- 
ton need no presentation. Always inter- 
esting, every American only awaits the 
most favorable opportunity to visit it. 
This opportunity is presented by the per- 
sonally-conducted tours of the Pennsyl- 
vania railroad, which will leave Decem- 
ber 26, January 23, February 6 and 27, 
March 13 and 27, April 3, 10, and 24. 
Rate, Boston, $23; New York, $17. 

The above rate includes a side trip to 
Mount Vernon, and all necessary expenses 
during the entire time absent, except 
meals on Fali River line. 

At slight additional expense, side trip 
may be made to Old Point Comfort. 

Itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 
205 Washington street, Boston. 

de8, 15, 22-3t 


THE LIVING AGE FOR 1899. 


The long-continued life of this vener- 
able and valuable eclectic is another in- 
stance of the survival of the fittest in that 
it, the best of all, has absorbed or survived 


every one of its numerous rivals or imi- 
tators. Its present vitality is evidenced 
by the announcement that the Eclectic 
Magazine of New York, its oldest and 
most important competitor, will, w.th the 
issue of January, 1899, be consolida.ed 
with the Living Age, and be hereafter 
known as the Eclectic Magazine and 
Monthly Edition of the Living Age. 

The magazine has never better fulfilled 
the purpose indicated by its title than 
during the past year, and, with its in- 
creased facilities, the coming year bears 
promise of being the best in its history. 

Issued weekly, and giving about three 
and a half thousand large pages of read- 
ing matter a year, it is enabled to present, 
with freshness and satisfactory complete- 
ness, the ablest essays and reviews, the 
choicest serial and short stories, the most 
interesting sketches of travel and dis- 
covery, the best poetry, and the most 
valuable biographical, historical, scien- 
tific, and political information from the 
entire body of British and continental 
periodical literature, and from the pens of 
the foremost writers. 

In a monthly supplement a department 


was introduced two years ago giving 
“Readings from New Books.” This is 
continued, and a new editorial de- 


partment devoted to notes on “Books and 
Authors” has been added. 

This magazine is well worthy the atten- 
tion of every one who is making a selec- 
tion of periodicals for the new year. To 
new subscribers remitting now for 1899, 
the intervening numbers of 1898 are sent 
gratis. The Living Age Company, Bos- 
ton, are the publishers. 


THE DIXON CALENDAR. 

An exceedingly artistic and beautifully 
lithographed calendar for 1899 will be 
sent to any school teacher by the Dixon 
Crucible Company, of Jersey City, N. J., 
on receipt of three two-cent stamps. 

de8, 15-2t 


“So you refused him?” “Yes; I told 
him it was better to make a great many 
men happy by being engaged to them than 
iil one miserable by marrying him.” 
—Fun. 


02000 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave. 4ist and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
to and from St. Depot tree 


Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty cars by mothers for 
their children while teething with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the 
gums, allays all pains, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup. 25 cents a bottle. 


A shrewd little fellow, who had just be- 
gun to study Latin, astonished his teacher 
by saying, “Vir, a man; gin, a trap; 
Virgin, a man-trap.”’-—Ex. 


HOW GOODS ARE ORDERED BY 
MAIL. 


Few people have any idea of the vast 
amount of goods that is being shipped by 
freight, express, and mail direct to the 
farmer and the home, and few people have 


any idea how easy the great mail-order 
houses have made buying at wholesale, 
and how great are the inducements they 
offer to secure orders. 

This office is just in receipt of catalogue 
No. 107, issued by Sears, Roebuck, & Co., 
of Chicago, a vast department store boiled 
down, so that you can sit down at your 
desk or table in your own home, and se-« 
lect just such goods as you want, and 
everything is made so plain by large, 
handsome, clear _ illustrations, plainly 
written descriptions, and prices in plain 
figures that every one can order by mail; 
have the advantage of such a vast variety 
to select from, and such very low prices, 
that it certainly is not strange that these 
big department stores which issue these 
big catalogues are attracting the attention 
of buyers everywhere in every wak of 
life. Sears, Roebuck, & Co.’s catalogue is 
certainly a merchandise encyclopaedia, a 
book of 1,120 pages, weighing nearly four 
pounds, and while it requires thirty cents 
postage alone to mail it, they sent it post- 
paid to any address on receipt of only fif- 
teen cents to help pay the postage. 
Everything you will find in the largest de- 
partment stores, everything that is offered 
for sale in any kind of a store anywhere, 
is found complete in this catalogue, and 
so plainly illustrated and described, and 
priced so low, that it is not strange that 
people are so anxious to get this book, 
and that so many send to this house for 
their goods. We are informed that it re- 
quires seventy carloads of paper to print 
their fall edition of this catalogue, fifty 
large printing presses running night and 
day to print them, and $150,000 in postage 
stamps to mail them. Only from such 
stupendous figures can it be comprehended 
to what extent people everywhere are 
sending their orders to this house for 
everything they eat, use, or wear. 


FREE TO TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. 
In 1897 we had thousands of requests 
from teachers and scholars for Wonder- 
land ’97. The edition—a large one—was 
exhausted long before the end of the year. 
Wonderland ’98 can now not only be sup- 
plied to those unable te secure the former, 
but also to others. It is entirely different, 
however, from the first-named book. It 
has a chapter on the Agricultural North- 
west, crammed full of valuable informa- 
tion; one on the Yellowstone park, writ- 
ten especially for teachers; another on 
Alaska and Klondike, and one on A Canoe 
Lake Trip, that will be of interest to 
schools. The bock has a high art cover, 
designed by Leyendecker, and is pro- 
fusely illustrated from new phctographs. 
The Northern Pacific railway will send 
the book and a revised folder map of 
Yellowstone park upon receipt of six 
cents in stamps, or postal order. Send to 
Charles S. Fee, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, 
Minn, Write address plai iy, and state where 
you saw the advertisement. O06-138t 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


FROM 


This illustrates once more the function of the teachers’ agenc 

Hilary; Mr. Hila ] ; 

fens MASSACHUSETTS place as that at Kaufman; but how wouid either have learned 
aqpeey is something like the central switchboard in the telephone system. 


schoo 


TEACHERS COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Auditorium Building, 


Established in 


1884. Positions filled, 3,700. Seeks Teacher who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions, 
Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


NEW HEADQUARTERS. 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency a 


Largest and best known Agency in the W 
Send for new circulars. 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO. 


‘ourteenth Year... 


| C. J. ALBERT, AZanager. 


MERICAN : : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


and F OR El CN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governes™ g, “or 


Introduces to Collegea, 
Schools, aud Families 


’ every department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuuTon, . . 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


156 Fifth Ave. 


New York. 
25 King &t.. West, T ronto, 


420 Parrott nae ben Francisco. 


1041 32d St., Washi: 
4i4 Vontury Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


j C, A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A Lea- 
con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Send for Agency Manuai 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manage: 


The EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 


HENRY SABIN, Proprietor,..... 


The right teacher in the right place 
Insures a good school. 


DES MUINES, IOWA. 


SYRACUSE THACHEKS’ AGENCY. 


NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Proprietor, 


Positions for all 
Pacific Ocean. OUR FALTHFULSK 


37 The Hier, S¥KRACUSK, N.Y 


rades, and in every State from the Atlantic to the Normal ic ge 


graduates wanted. 


| Y N with successful experience or special preparation tor teaching wanted 

for first-class ons. Write for information concerning the Nation J 

Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers 1n } ena- 
Sylvania and other Siates. our teen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Merrill Teachers’ Agency. 


P. 1. MERRILL, Manager, 


TREMONT BOSTON. 


Our business is confined largely to direct applications from school officials. 


HOME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Needs teachers, as it does not knowingly recommend misfits. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Good Teachers for Good Schools. 
-Provides Good Schools for Good Teachers. 


If in search of either, you may find 
it to your advantage to write us fully 
in regard to your wants. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Proprietor, 24 State St., ALBANY, N. Y. 


SUUTHIWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, 


Cumb. Presbyterian Bidg., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The South and West offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. HE SoUTH- 


uthat field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
a 


AKRON, OHIO. 


Agency. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WM. F. JARVIS, 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 


Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges. 
Schools, Families,and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools caretully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


Establiished 18> 0. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 FirTH AVE. (corner of Twentieth St.), 
NEW YORK Cl ry, 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BURKAI 
(21st Year.) Louis, Mo 


Teachers Wante 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 
Recom mends su teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


W HEN WRITING toour advertisers, pleage 
mention the “ Journal of Kaneatian.” 


Any Subscriber 


of the JOUR AL OF EpucaTion x ho 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its sub. 
scribers, it is sent regularly until definitely 
ordered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
land Publishing Company. 


| | 
Supt. C. J. Maxwell of Kauf | | 
= P| Supt. C.J. Maxwel aufman, Texas, we have just received word (Noy. 25) that he has telegraphed 
communication with the schol. and nev otiations follow. few Tt oceu ies ‘an entire. fi of our 
Eno wont an extensive establishment the Schoo! Bulletin Auency is. TO building. 120 x 40 feet, and the shelves 
ose ed with envelopes STemnitan eo credentials of candivates, catalogues and reports of sclools, and hundreds 
’ “ 0” aing out a good deal more about the school than any letter could tell, 
so that we can make selections with considerable certainty, even i TEXAS 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY.... teccereeeeesO. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
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NEW BOOKS 
NEW METHODS 


BY AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY. 


The Best Modern Books. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES — PRIMARY. 
“AROUND THE WORLD.” New sociological reader on the hu- 


man and industrial phases of unique 
ople of the World; far ahead of any similar book in up-to-date 
Features. «7 think it one of the best things ever printed for primary 
work.’— ORVILLE T, BRIGHT, Supt., Cook County, Il. 
Earliest Days in America. (New.) An Historical Reader, coverin 
INDIANS AND PIONEERS. the Prehistoric and early Colonial days. Many authentic and beautifu 
illustrations by B. E. Hazard, and 8. T. Dutton, Superintendent of Schools, Brookline, Mass. “A book of 
rare merit. It is safe to say that this book is altogether one of the most attractive up-to-date historical text- 
books in print.’’— C. F. CARROLL, Supt., Worcester, Mass. 
INDUCTIVE METHOD, /t is decidedly the best 
ATWOOD'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. all-around School Algebra i am acquainted with.” 
Rost. P. KEEP, Prin. Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn, 
By Dr. R. B. Situ and Supt. E. C. WILLARD, Stamford, Ct. 
STANDARD SCHOOL PHYSIOLOGY. ‘It embodies the best features of the best books of this kind.” 
— Prof. L. C. WILLIAMS, Cheltenham Academy, Ogontz, Pa. 


SMITH’S EASY EXPERIMENTS IN PHYSICS. “ It is by far the best and most complete thing of 


the kind I have ever seen.” — Prof. J. G. BROWN, 
Illinois State Normal University. 


All of our books are made from new plates, and represent the very best up-to-date modern treatment 
of their respective subjects from the standpoint of progressive educators. Before ordering others, do 
not fail to examine such successful books as the MORSE SPELLER, by SUPERINTENDENT DUTTON; 
PHONETIC READER, by SUPERINTENDENT DEANE Of Bridgeport ; FORD’S NATURE’S BYWAYS, 
BURTON'S HISTORICAL READER —Story of the Indians of New England; THOMRBSON’S FAIRY 
TALE AND FABLE; our NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS; INTERMEDIAL COPY 
BOOKS, and many other choice books on our list. 


Now is the time to buy Thompson’s Nature Calendar — Log Book of Nature, with space for memo- 
randum for four years. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers, 
Boston Office: 36 Bromfield St. Main Office : 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Chicago Office: Fisher Building. 


S/L VER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 K. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave. 1328 Arch Bt. 


NEW ELEMENTARY DRAWING BOOKS. 


HESE beautiful new books have proved an instantaneous success. Endorsed by all 
the leading supervisors of drawing. Published in yearly and half-yearly editions, 
with manuals for teachers. 


EGYPT: The Land of he Temple Builders, sy s. pena. 
HOW TO ENJOY PICTURES, By M.S. Emery. 


Two attractive new books of great value to teachers. Price, $1.50 each. 


NEW HARLOW LANDSCAPES, NEW HISTORIC ORNAMENT. 


WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 


The Prang Educational Company 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO 


Systematic Collections 


Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 


RELIEF MAPS. 


United States, with neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvature ; Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, &c, 


LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


Washington School Collections 


Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals, at less than one- 
half the usual ae 40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 
with duplicate fragments, for $2.00. 24 types of Invertebrates 
for $3.50. Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural Rendering, and the principles of the Philosonhy of Expression. Scientific and 
prac'' al work in every department. Chartered by the State. 5 

ce Fall Term opens October 12, Address for Lllustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
eow Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streete, Koston, Mass. 


“A delightful book for supplementary reading.” & 


CHILD STUDY OF THE GLASSICS. 


TALES FROM MYTHOLOGY. 


By GRACE ADELE PIERCE. 


It has long been the opinion of the author of this little book that children should be 
taught real /iterature from the beginning; that they should know the names and somewhat 
of the works of great authors at an early age. 

With this thought and object in view, CHILD Srupy oF THE CLAssIcs has been written. 

In order to prepare the mind of the child for the most profitable reception of the 
later classics in literature, the author has endeavored to impart, as concisely and attractively 
as possible, a knowledge of the earlier classics. 

_. This little volume is beautifully printed on the best quality of paper, fully illustrated, 
with attractive board binding, making a valuable addition to any list of books for supplemen- 
tary reading. 


Boards, Illustrated. . . . Price, 40 Cents. 


Liberal discount for introduction. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
CHICAGO: BOSTON : 
203 Michigan Avenue. 3 Somerset Street. 


CUT THIS OUT as a Reminder 


OF THE 


New Lothrop Books for 1808. 


The True Story of Benjamin Franklin, told for boys and 


girls, by Elbridge S. Brooks , $1.50 
A Little Maid of Concord Town: a romance of the Revolu- 

Marjory and Her Neighbors: the story of threelittle girls and a 

boy, by Louise E. Catlin. ‘ ‘ ‘ 1.50 
Cian of the Chariots: a romance of the days of King Arthur, by 

The Deserter: a book of two wars, by Harold Frederick . . . 1.25 
The Prince of Peace, or the beautiful life of Jesus, by ‘ Pansy” 

Bilberry Boys and Girls: the story of New England Young Folks, 

An Island Heroine: a Long Island Revolutionary Story, by Mary 

Reuben’s Hindrances: the story of a boy’s ups and downs, by “‘ Pansy ” 

The Older Brother, a story of self-denials, by ‘‘ Pansy ” (Mrs Alden) 75 
A Little New England Maid and how she lived for others, by 

As in a Mirror, a story of experiences, by ‘“‘ Pansy ” (Mrs. Alden) . 1.50 
Child Stories and Rhymes, by the author of the famous “ Nursery 

Buz-Buz: the twelve adventures of a house-fly, by Charles Stuart Pratt 75 
Labor of Love: a story for boys, by Julia Magruder . . 
The “Lady Gay’”’ Stories, four delightful books for very little 

children, by very good authors, each . ‘ 


ALL PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


Ask to see the Lothrop Juveniles. 


Send for latest lists. 


For sale by all booksellers, 


Illustrated holiday catalogues, free by mail. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston. 


Publishers. 


-CORTINA’S SELF INSTRUCTOR} 
English, ete.’ [N 20 LESSONS 


in schools and self 
study. Complete, bound, $1.50. 
Awarded First Prize, Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
French, Frances, Sample § lessons, 30c 


Learn by our original and simple 

LANGUAGES BY method thoss unable to come to the 

Academy, and have most perfect in- 

PHONOGRAPH struction and amusement combined. 
Other text and imported janish Books, Send for cat. 

, Cortina Acadeny of Languages, - 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


+ 


PUBLISHING} 
COMPANY New Yorke 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
cee Boston, Mass. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND. 


Invented in 1837. Leads all in 1898. 

“There is no reason why Phonography should not be 
taught in the upper grades of grammar schools as well 
as in highschools. Itisof the greatest advantage to the 
pupil.”’ — .V. ¥. School Journal. 

Get ‘‘ Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic In- 
structor,” 252 pages. Price, $150. Adopted and 
used in the Public Schools of New York, Brooklyn, 
St. Louis, Mo.,ete. Address 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 33 Union Square, N. Y. 


Publishers of Pitman’s Practical French Grammar, 40 cts. 


1,000 Promiscuous Questions 


ARITHMETIC, 


With Answers. 
New — just out. Pamphlet form, 10 cts., prepaid. 
‘“‘Am delighted with it.” 
W.D. HEYER, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Address G. BIXLER, Wooster, Onto. Box 1, 


‘Ask Your Dealer for FRANKLIN’S 


Rainbow Crayons 


Tcolors, The first and best wax crayuns ever pro- 
duced scientifically correct, for maps, charts, draw- 
ings, teaching,ete. ‘* Rainbow,” * Radiant,” Edu- 
cational” packages. Also in 4% gross boxes, solid or 
assorted colors. Freehand Drawing Crayons, etc. 


FRANKLIN MPG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
90 Chambers St., N. Y. City. 142 Lake St., Chicago. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION. 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author § 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 
the modulations of the voice by rules, then inconsist 
encies and lack of organic coherence begin to take the 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of 
every true product of art. Onthe contrary, where vocal 
expression is studiedas a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there results the truer energy of the stu 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com 

lex elements of his expression.—Dr. Lyman Abbott, in 
The Outlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
Ph.D., President of the School). . 

The Province of Expression, Lessons in Vocal 
Expression, and Dramatic Instinct, 
Classics for Vocal Expression, are works which Mr. 
Ie and T. Powers says have — the work of elo- 
cution a literature and established it upon scien- 
titic and artistic principles. 
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